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Spanish Renaissance Architecture 
BY PROFESSOR FRANK GRANGER, D.LITT., M.A. (LOND.) 


I distinction to sculpture. There is sculpture which is 
N the Easter vacation of the present year [1926] I __ self-contained. There is also sculpture which does not 
I made a journey through Spain from Algeciras by _ stand free of its background, but rises from it and seems 
way of Granada, Madrid, Toledo and Zaragoza to to melt back into it. Rodin’s ‘‘ Balzac” is a case. 
Barcelona. My purpose was to become acquainted _Epstein’s ‘‘ Rima” isanother. The grandest examples 
with the development of the Spanish renaissance, and of this manner are the winged and human-headed 
in particular to examine the manuscripts of Vitruvius _—_ animals of the Assyrian transept in the British Museum. 
in the library of the Escorial. It would be almost — But only confusion arises when sculpture which is, so 
possible to write the history of Spanish renaissance to speak, extracted from the living rock is compared 
architecture as a commentary upon Vitruvius. He with pieces intended to stand free. Mr. Punch, whose 
largely inspired the plain style, the ‘‘ desornamentado,” judgment is so near infallibility when he occupies him- 
in architecture. His parallel criticism of the successive self with the social scene, has an equal bent towards 
stvles of wall painting culminated in an attack uponthe error when he deals with points of craftsmanship. His 
fantastic manner which is represented in the latest contrast of “‘ Rima” with Gilbert’s “ Eros ”’ is a case 
Pompeian houses. But the architects of Spainandthe —__in point. He might just as well have blamed a Caryatid 
craftsmen whom they employed were never content for not being the Venus of Melos. The aim of this 
for long with the plain style and broke away from the — discussion will be attained if the critic of Spanish 
Roman master. The vivid and realist imagination of architecture can bring himself to do justice to pictorial 
the Spanish people has always sought, and sometimes __ sculptors, even to Churriguera, or, if that is beyond his 
found, satisfaction in elaborate sculpture working upon __ reach, to look with a sympathetic eye upon less extreme 
the most varied materials, and in lifelike painting which __ reactions against the style of the Escorial. 


set about to portray legends far removed from the Let us now proceed to trace the alternating rhythm of 
commonplace. On the one hand architectural form movement towards and away from the plain style. 
attempted to satisfy by the mere balance and propor- Granada presents the transition from Gothic to the 
tion of its masses. On the other hand sculpture, guided Greco-Roman.”’ The Fountain of Charles V_ bor- 
; partly by an instinct for the picturesque in the literal dering on the road which leads up to the Alhambra is 
sense, broke through the canons of building. Sculp- | unworkmanlike and ineffective in its design and sculp- 


ture ceased to be merely applied to building: itbecame ture. It prepares the critic for the Palace of Charles V 
part of the building itself. The Caryatides of the above. The carving of the Palace is by Machuca, it is 
Erechtheum, and the Telamones of Girgenti anticipate said, and not by Berraguete, to whom it has been 
what is characteristic of the baroque developments of _ wrongly attributed. (Berraguete began his career as 
Renaissance architecture in Spain. The sculptorloses a lawyer, but passed into the studio of Michael Angelo, 
sight of architectural form and proceeds as if he were _and his sculpture is one of the greatest achievements of 
working upon the living rock. The various names, Spanish craftsmanship.) The Cathedral of Granada 
baroque grotesque and the recent term rococo, rightly in the city below is by Diego de Siloe, and excels the 
suggest a treatment in the rough. Let us apply this architecture of the Palace as much as Berraguete excels 
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Machuca asa sculptor. Not yet, however, is the reign 
of Vitruvius. The grouped pilasters which form the 
piers of the interior are raised upon high pedestals, and 
a complete entablature requires to be supplemented by 
a second pedestal before it can receive the Gothic 
vaulting. As you look from a corner of the outermost 
of the five aisles across the church the effect is that 
of a mosque with its many columns. And yet the 
general harmony prevails, and Fergusson is justified 
when he places it among the finest works of the Renais- 
sance. It may also stand as the type of a Spanish 


GRANADA CATHEDRAL: GENERAL VIEW OF INTFRIOR 


cathedral. Whether Romanesque, Gothic, or Renais- 
sance, the great Spanish churches are somewhat 
broader in proportion to their length than our Northern 
cathedrals. The aisles are often little lower than the 
nave, so that the piers rise nearer to the vaulting in the 
absence of clerestories. Consequently the Renaissance 
cathedrals of Granada and Zaragoza, for example, 
repeat the general interior effect of the Gothic cathe- 
drals of Barcelona and Zaragoza: the cross perspec- 
tives multiplying the columns which can be taken into 
a single view. The fact that the Arab mosque or the 
Jewish synagogue in the Arab style has the same 
kind of effect is not due to chance, but to the ultimate 
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origin of all in the pillared basilicas of Greece and Rome. 
The former synagogue at Toledo, now Santa Maria la 
Blanca, with its forest of columns may carry us as far 
back as the Hall of Mysteries at Eleusis for a parallel. 

There is another feature, reaching not so far back 
indeed, but to the earliest Christian churches, which 
contributes to the haunting mystery of which this 
branch of Spanish architecture possesses the secret. 
The choir is placed west of the crossing and with its 
enclosure fills a great part of the nave. The sculptors 
seized the opportunity offered by the choir stalls to 
raise tier upon tier of carving. ‘The structures which 
thus came into being filled the centre of the plan, closing 
in from every standpoint the view of the floor. The 
eye of the observer, seeking unity, was inevitably lifted 
towards the vaulting; or, to put the same point 
another way, the absence of windows near the ground 
was turned to account for the many chapels which 
declare the variety of catholic devotion. The lighting 
was limited to the top of the wall, and thus only the 
upper reaches of the building were illumined. When 
the windows were filled with stained glass, the gloom 
became so great that sometimes, especially at Barcelona, 
it took several minutes for the eye to distinguish its 
surroundings. This darkness, so grateful to the eye 
dazzled by the glare of the sun, and so medicinal to the 
mind, was therefore the unintended effect of, first, the 
need of an unbroken lower wall on the outside for 
security’s sake ; second, the lofty aisles and the absence 
of a triforium ; third, the place of the choir ; fourth, 
the stained glass of the windows. 

But in turn this darkness added to the illusion of 
plastic art. The coloured sculpture, often of life-size 
figures, and the altar paintings, in which Spanish 
realism portrayed to the life the national types which 
moved along the street outside or knelt devoutly on 
the floor within, seemed to mingle earth with the 
company of the skies. In this same gloom the lavish 
employment of gold lost its garishness, and the total 
effect became one of a melting splendour. 


II 


The question of architectural style is therefore 
intimately connected with craftsmanship. Throughout 
all the alternating manners in which the architectural 
problem was solved the Spanish architects, sculptors, 
painters, and workers in gold, silver, and iron carried 
on a tradition, which was sustained by the unity of the 
national! life and has come down to the present time. 
The modern church of San Francisco el Grande in 
Madrid, for example, might have been built any time 
within the last four hundred years. It is a typical 
domed Renaissance church. What dates it is the 
decoration. The cathedral or other large church, or 


even the small church, furnished the background for 
The retable of the capella 


the skilled craftsman. 
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mayor, the altarpieces and the sculptured figures of the 
chapels, affect the spectator much in the same way 
whatever the cathedral he is visiting. It is on a 
further view that the architecture and the sculpture 
disclose their relationships. 

The Spaniards have occupied themselves with 
discussing these among the other problems of zsthetic 
criticism, and it is a surprise to the foreigner to discover 
that Spain is a rival of Italy not only in the beauty of 
her buildings and craftsmanship, but in the interpreta- 
tion of that beauty. The history of Spanish renais- 
sance architecture requires for its comprehension the 
Historia de las Ideas Estéticas en Espana, by Menendez y 
Pelayo, who has fulfilled for Spain a task which still 
awaits the labourer in most other fields. I am glad to 
be able to draw upon the first chapter of his fourth 
volume, which discusses the treatises upon the plastic 
arts. In the light of that chapter we can divide the 
history of Spanish renaissance architecture into periods 
according as the architect or the craftsman has the 
upper hand. 

First, there is the stvle called alternately ‘“ plater- 
esque ” (from the resemblance of its decoration to the 
embossed work of the silversmiths, plateros) or ‘‘ de 
Berraguete ”’ (from the great artist). 

Second, there is the ‘‘ desornamentado,” the plain 
style, in which the craftsman is still employed, but in 
stricter subordination to the architect. Of this style 
the Escorial is the masterpiece. 

Third, there is the reaction towards the baroque 
which culminated in the work of Churriguera. 

Fourth, the Greek reaction, which is represented by 
the Museum of the Prado. 

Lastly, the modern mixed style, which has recently 
produced masterpieces worthy of comparison with the 
greatest achievements in the work of the late Antonio 
Gaudi at Barcelona. 

But there has never been a complete break between 
any period and the next such as that which has shattered 
the English architectural tradition since 1840. 


‘ 


The style of the “ silversmiths,” plateros, has been 
practised elsewhere and at other times than in Spain. 
‘The same term caelatura is applied by Pliny the Elder 
both to the carving of the lower drums of the columns at 
Ephesus and when he is speaking of raised work in 
silver. The silversmiths of Ephesus who took alarm 
at the iconoclasm of St. Paul were doubtless engaged 
also upon stone carving ; for the combination of work in 
metal with sculpture in stone and marble was a tradi- 
tion there. Theodorus, the architect of the earlier 


temple, was himself both a sculptor and a worker in the 
precious metals. 

The motive of the carved column was seized upon 
as early as the third century B.c. by the Buddhist 
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artists of India. But it was left to the Romans to give 
continuity to the sculpture by adopting the spiral. At 
least I cannot recall any earlier example than the 
column of Trajan. The reliefs of the column were 
the object of enthusiastic admiration and study by the 
early Renaissance masters and their pupils. When, 
therefore, Berraguete returned to Spain from the studio 
of Michael Angelo, he brought with him the influence 
of the unknown masters of the column. It is note- 
worthy that Trajan himself was a Spaniard born near 
Seville. Nor must we forget as another point of 
contact with Spanish art that the column of Trajan 
was lit up with colour and gold. At any rate, we may 
attribute to the Roman studies of Berraguete some of 
the fine advance which his work displays over the 
bas-reliefs of the Palace of Charles V at Granada ; so 
that in a sense Spain took back from Rome what she 
had lent in the person of Trajan. 

But Spain does more. The controversy which rages 
among the critics about the origin of later classic art 
and about its zsthetic value takes a new illumination 
from the Spanish analysis of the history of art. We 
need neither go to the East with Strzygowski for the 
origin of later developments, nor with Wickhoff claim 
all manner of subtle theories about three dimensional 
treatment to explain the efHlorescence of ornament 
under the early Roman Empire. Whatever secrets 
there were, lurked in the silversmiths’ and copper- 
smiths’ shops. 

The peace that Spain enjoyed after the conquest of 
Granada gave employment to many craftsmen. And 
their work literally encrusted the great churches and 
other buildings. This magnificence corresponded to 
the mundane splendour of the Renaissance princes. 
Henry VIII, Francis I, and Charles V. By a parallel 
reaction in England and Spain, Henry and Charles 
were succeeded by the only puritan monarchs who ever 
sat on their two thrones, Mary of England and Philip 
of Spain. And the temper of Philip was displayed in 
the inauguration of a new architectural style, the 
desornamentado. 


IV 

The psychology of Philip IT is a key to the history of 
modern Spanish art. Only last year (1925) Sr. Perez- 
Minguez published in Madrid a study under this title, 
to which the reader may be referred for confirmation 
of the considerations now to be advanced. We must 
put out of our minds, as architectural students, the 
share which Philip had in the Inquisition, and concern 
ourselves with him from our own standpoint. His 
comprehensive mind took in the whole scope of the 
Italian Renaissance. Like his father, Charles V, he 
was a patron not only of Spanish, but of Flemish and 
especially Italian artists. He was a connoisseur not 
only of architecture, but of painting and sculpture. 
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His puritanism was an attitude to the arts as much _fantastic licence in which the plateresque designers had 
opposed as any other such attitude to iconoclasm. indulged. Inthese and other ways he created anewback- 


THE EscortaL, NEAR MADRID 


His plain black velvet dress, his disuse of jewels, went ground for the national life; the style of the Escorial is a 
along with the sober magnificence of his court. ‘To him svmbol of the dignity and reticence which amid all pass- 


the rigid tenets of Vitruvius appealed as a check upon the ing extravagances have yet characterised the Spaniard. 
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In the Escorial the economy of ornament itself 
becomes a style. ‘The Stockholm Town Hall, the 
lower end of Regent Street, and the new University 
buildings at Nottingham show how impressive such an 
economy may be made. The description of the 
Escorial by the architect himself, Juan de Herrera, of 
which, by a happy accident, a copy lies before me, is in 
a style as reserved as that of the building. The French 
invaders in 1808 dismantled the high altar of the 
church, but its architecture still remains. The interior, 
with its at first oppressive plainness, anticipates the 
general effect of St. Paul’s. When we find Wren 
discussing the work of a Spanish architect, Villalpando, 
who carried out for Philip II the staircase of the 
Alcazar at Toledo (Parentalia, ed. 1903, p. 242), we 
may fairly assume that Wren would know something 
about the design of the church of the Escorial. Like 
Herrera, Wren inclined towards simplicity ; like Wren, 
Herrera enriched his architectural effect by calling in 
the craftsman. The retable and the tabernacle of the 
Escorial were by a Milanese artist, da Trezzo, whose 
work lit up the Spanish church as Grinling Gibbons 
did the work of Wren. The note, therefore, of the 
desornamentado style is not the lack of ornament, but 
its strict subordination to an architectural scheme. 
However, from the sublime to the ridiculous is a step 
which was taken at the Escorial. The exterior is 
sprinkled with stone balls, perhaps the best example of 
the unconscious architectural grotesque in Spain, 

The Town Hall of Toledo carries on, with a certain 
added grace, the tradition of the Escorial. The 
reaction against the Escorial culminates in the cathedral 
of El Pilar at Zaragoza ; the architect gets out of hand, 
nor is the craftsman more restrained. The building 
is a fantasy in which the exterior of the domes, with 
their brilliant green and white and yellow tiles, 
announces some kinship with the Moor. 

The Spanish character was forged on the anvil of 
Islam. The cruelty of Philip and—the other stumbling- 
block for the Anglo-Saxon—the bull-fight can be 
understood in the light of the age-long conflict between 
the Spaniard and the Moor. This interpretation of 
the Spanish cathedral came to me like a flash on Low 
Sunday in the front of the Chapel of the Pillar in the 
cathedral at Zaragoza. ‘* This Pilar,” says Ford, “ is 
the consolation and support of the people of Zaragoza 
in peace and in war.”’ Spreading, then, like others, 
my handkerchief on the ground, I bent my right knee 
upon it in order to gain among the pious throng a 
closer view of the interior of the chapel and of the 
famous image of Our Lady. Near me a young soldier, 
accompanied by an older man, probably his father, 
was paying his devotions on the eve perhaps of joining 
the Spanish forces in Morocco. Even a philosopher 


would have admitted that superstition in this case, 
conceding for the moment that it was such, was not 
more irrational than the Quixotic campaign in which 
the youth was caught up without his consent previously 
got, though not necessarily against his will. Just such 
an incident might have been seen in any Spanish 
church throughout the twelve centuries that separate 
the present from the invasion of the Saracens under 
Tarik in 711. The impassioned splendour of the 
great Spanish cathedrals was now to be compre- 
hended, set against an historical background which was 


‘TOLEDO CATHEDRAL: THE TRASPARENTE 


continuously the same, whether we look at the foreign 
relations or at the Spanish character itself. The 
geographical isolation of the Peninsula, placed like an 
outpost towards Africa, went along with an intense 
national feeling in which religion, chivalry and 
patriotism were blended beyond all possibility of 
separation. Against this rock the heretic, the for- 
eigner and the industrial revolution have surged in 
vain. Barcelona, herself the headquarters of modern 
innovation, is raising a church of cathedral dimensions 
and of incredible audacity, in which even the hostile 
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critic must recognise the blending of tradition with the 
living voice of architecture itself. Persons who have 
not seen the Sagrada Familia of Don Gaudi will 
probably not believe any description of it ; I have seen 
the building in progress, and was in bare truth unable 
to believe my own eyes. 

In Don Quixote one part of the Spanish character 
is embodied, and at the same time separated from the 
other part, of which Sancho Panza is the adequate 
representation. Along with the romance, which is a 
vision of life rather than life itself, there is a strain of 
realism in the Spanish character. This realism is 
seen in the painting of Velasquez and of Goya, and 
scarcely less in that of Murillo, whose picture of St. 
Anne teaching the Virgin might be the portrait of a 
Spanish lady with her little daughter. It is carried to 
its utmost limits in the coloured carving in wood and 
marble which often seeks an illusion like that which 
we associate with Madame Tussaud’s. The vivid 
imagination of the Spaniard is not satisfied with less. 
I remember a figure of a knight on horseback high on 
a wall overlooking the great altar of a cathedral, which 
I thought at first was a representation of a pious 
donor, but was really intended for St. James himself. 
It then occurred to me that the clue to the extra- 
ordinary richness of Spanish plastic art was to be 
found in the popular demand for the pictorial rather 
than the verbal utterance of religious ideas. But this 
was not all. The demand alone could not create the 
supply. For the latter there was required the creative 
genius working upon appropriate materials. And the 
Spanish architects appeared as the means whereby 
the background for painting sculpture and metal- 
work was furnished to the Spanish craftsmen in those 
kinds. The variety of Spanish genius, its response to 
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the emotional demand of religion and patriotism, is 
seen in their work not less than in the literature which 
goes parallel with the plastic arts. The austere and 
didactic mind of the literary critic is raised to a frenzy 
by the free creations of the muse of Gongora. A 
similar indignation seeks expression in the presence of 
the “‘ trasparente ”’ at the cathedral of Toledo; Ford 
does not allow “ much invention and great work- 
manship and mastery over material”’ to outweigh its 
absurdities in the balance. The “ trasparente ”’ is a riot 
of bronze and varied marbles rising in earthly and 
angelic forms to a heaven of which the clouds are made 
of cardboard. ‘The visitor to Venice may be reminded 
of the Valier monument in San Giovanni e Paolo. 

But our English criticism of the Victorian age is 
more than baroque. It is not enough to dismiss the 
Escorial with Hayter Lewis as “ cold and repulsive,” 
and the Churrigueresque as a travesty of Italian 
rococo, nor to say, with J. H. Middleton, that in the 
England of Wren “ architecture had sunk almost to 
the lowest point of degradation.” Or, to take another 
example, the church of San Moise at Venice, according 
to Ruskin, was “‘ one of the basest examples of the 
basest school of the Renaissance.” But I learnt at 
San Moise to look for the charming figures of tiny 
children in which so often the later Renaissance 
expressed its delight. And generally the buildings 
we have been considering, in whatever particulars they 
fail, are sufficient evidence that architecture and the 
allied arts are capable of enriching human life not in 
one stvle alone. It is the function of a serious archi- 
tectural criticism to go down to first principles, and if 
possible to deduce from them some sort of guidance, 
and for this purpose Vitruvius cannot be dispensed 
with. 
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An Architectural History of the Bank of England 
Part III 


BY H. ROOKSBY STEELE [A.]. 


CHAPTER V. 
ScCENE—THE MIDDLE PEeriop: 1800-1818. 


In 1800 the growing activity of the Bank called for 
additional accommodation. The sanction of Parliament 


Fic. 24.—1833. 


and Sampson’s fagades in order to render the whok 
exterior homogeneous. This ambitious project was not 
agreed to in its entirety by the Directors ; instead, Soanc 
was instructed to concentrate on the new boundary lin: 
only and the site behind it. As with his first extensions in 
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THE BANK COMPLETED 
The termination of Soane’s long stewardship. 


New Bank Buildings and the National Debt 


Office are opposite “ Tivoli Corner ”’ 


was obtained to enable the bend in Princes Street to be 
straightened out and the property between the new line 
and Lothbury was acquired, part of the Grocers’ Hall 
garden disappearing in the process (Fig. 24). Soane at 
once prepared a scheme for extending his screen wall right 
round the Bank, contemplating the removal of Taylor’s 


Lothbury, he at once proceeded to erect a protecting wall, 
leaving the buildings within to develop as the need 
arose. 

The new frontage to Lothbury was just as long again as 
the original north front: the duplication of the existing 
facade which this suggested was carried out, with [the 
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addition of the blank windows, which were also introduced 
for the first time in the older portion (Fig. 25). The 
rounded corner which led into old Princes Street needed 
revision. Soane had, at first, hoped to place a hexastyle 
portico here marking the centre of the whole facade, but 
the encroachment it would have made upon the street was 
objected to and he had to be content with a much narrower 
projecting feature, composed of two ante and two pilas- 
ters, the latter embracing a single blank window, whilst 
the whole was crowned with a small attic in which he 
incorporated a short classical balustrade. The balusters 
were removed by Cockerell in 1848 and the space between 
capping and base filled in with plain stonework. The 
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was encouraged by the lack of a firm contract with the 
builders: all work done at the Bank by Soane being 
measured on completion by him and paid for on that 
basis. The building of the ‘‘ Corner’ dragged on for 
three years: the ultimate result is undoubtedly a very 
beautiful composition, effectively masking the angularity 
between the two street fagades and creating a monumental 
feeling entirely in keeping with the dignity of the Bank 
(Fig. 26). 

The old buildings were soon cleared from the site 
behind the new walls and the final series of courts and 
halls by Soane was quickly put in hand. Of these the 
Governor’s Court was perhaps the most original and 


A drawing by Shepherd 


introduction of pilasters denotes a change of faith on the 
part of Soane, who had hitherto been emphatic in his use 
of the Greek “‘ anta,’’ in which the capital differs entirely 
from that of the column. The remains of the original 
corner with part of the wall down old Princes Street, are 
still in existence and show quite plainly in Fig. 24. 

At the same time as the Lothbury wall was being built 
(1802) the new Princes Street wall was in course of 
erection. Taylor’s wall in the lower half of Princes Street 
remained for the time being : it was crowned with a balus- 
trade and Soane was led (probably much against will) 
to place a similar feature above his cornice with some idea 
of producing homogeneity in the whole fagade. The 
“ Tivoli’? corner was not commenced till 1804: the 
design for it was in a constant state of flux, Soane making 
hundreds of sketches and being seemingly unable to settle 
in his mind what the final form should be. This vacillation 


typical of the architect’s skill. It was a four-sided court- 
yard lying immediately to the north of the Governor’s and 
Deputy-Governor’s rooms. The South, East and West 
walls were all treated with an attached-column motif 
running through two storeys and standing on a rusticated 
basement which was pierced with round-headed windows. 
The columns were of the same height and had the same 
capitals as those in the external order, but their shafts 
were unfluted, and flanking each group was a pilaster, 
without entasis, having a capital similar to those of the 
columns. The North wall of the Court was really an open 
gallery or loggia and formed quite one of the most inter- 
esting elevations that Soane ever produced (Fig. 27). Its 
basement was a free rendering, with the three low-pitched 
arches and curious bastions on the piers between, of the 
famous T'riumphal Bridge design that had gained him the 
Gold Medal in 1776. Above the arches was a blocking 
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decorated with an elongated fret, as on the other three 
sides, and rising from this, over the piers, were four 
pairs of coupled ante which supported an entablature that 
was repeated in the rest of the Court. The three spaces 
between the pairs of ante were entirely devoid of solid, 
but the end ante were connected to the return walls by 
short lengths of stone walling. The latter were removed, to 
the detriment of the elevation, as recently as 1891, in order 
to give more light to the large office which abuts on the 
north side of the Loggia. 

This office was built by Soane at the same time (1804-5) 
as the Governor’s Court, for dealing with the five-pound 


compositions of two half-columns and two pilasters, those 
at the West end framing two glazed lunettes, one corres- 
ponding in height to the semi-circular heads of the win- 
dows in the main wall face and the other lower down at the 
back of a deep recess under the first. 

Concurrently with the Governor’s Court and the 
Five Pound Note Office, the Princes Street Entrance 
Vestibule was built (Fig. 29). 

This was placed on the line of the Loggia, to which it 
ascended by three flights of three steps from the street 
level. Up to and including the cornice the style adopted 
was Greek Doric, based directly on the remains which 


Fic. 28.—Tue £5 Note OFrice 


Now Public Drawing and 


banknotes (Fig. 28). It is considered by some to be the 
most magnificent room in the Bank, for with a length of 
g6 feet and a width of near 40 feet it is spanned by a seg- 
mental coffered ceding of lath and plaster, suspended from 
massive queen-post roof trusses. Half-columns of the 
Ionic order, standing on a base at the level of the window 
cills, were spaced along the side walls at the same divide as 
the ante of the Loggia, with a tall semi-circular headed 
window in each bay, those in the south wall looking 
through the Loggia into the Governor’s Court. Originally 
there were only three windows on this side, the two flank 
bays having blank recesses, which were opened up at the 
same time (1891) as the end bays of the Loggia. Three 
coffers at each end of the ceiling were also cut out at this 
period and glazed in the endeavour to secure more light. 

The West and East walls were treated with portico-like 


Branch Banks Offices 


Soane had seen at Pastum, but above the cornice the 
treatment was Roman. The main part of the Vestibule was 
twenty feet square, with wide openings in all sides, those 
on the north, south and west spanned by the Greek 
entablature which was supported on pairs of columns. The 
fourth opening, towards the Loggia, was prolonged as a 
secondary Vestibule and covered with a shallow-coffered 
barrel vault, the termination of which in the main hall was 
repeated as a lunette in each of its other three sides. (Only 
the north and south lunettes were glazed: that on the 
west was filled in solid.) A dome, which developed from 
pendentives between the lunettes, rose to a height of 
33 feet above the floor : a circular skylight since inserted 
in its crown destroys the charm of the original side lighting 
without greatly increasing the illumination. It is to be 
regretted that in many other cases at the Bank the carefully 
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calculated effects of light and shade that Soane aimed at 
have been upset by similar ‘‘ improvements,” the necessity 
for which might never have been apparent had the 
original windows received their due amount of cleaning. 
There is one minor criticism of this Vestibule that can 
be made. Owing to the floor being at three different levels 
and the entablature carrying unbrokenly round, the Doric 
columns, which are of course baseless according to Classic 


of Princes Street when the time came for the rebuilding of 
Taylor’s wail. This would have rendered the elevation 
more nearly symmetrical than it now is : true symmetry 
would not have resulted however, for the features at the 
north and south ends of the wall would have been respec- 
tively a two-columned recess and a doorway. If the inclu- 
sion of this second doorway is assumed and a length of 
wall (corresponding to that at the north end of the street) 


Fic. 29.—PrRINcrs S1REET ENTRANCE VESTIBULE. Looking through to the Loggia 


tradition, have varying heights, but the same diameter, 
producing an unstable effect which might have been 
avoided had plinths, at the level of the highest floor, been 
run out from the walls to carry the taller columns. 

The entrance doorway in Princes Street, in itself quite 
modest in character, was marked externally by an arcaded 
attic above the main entablature. It was Soane’s intention, 
as a water-colour by Gandy in the Museum distinctly 
shows, to repeat this doorway and attic in the lower part 


is set out to the south of it on the final plan, it is found that 
the fegide would be shortened by some twelve feet. This 
fact seems to indicate that Soane meant the Princes Street- 
Threadneedle Street junction to be a much larger curve 
than it is and more nearly a repetition of the “ Tivoli” 
corner. 

The remainder of the north-west angle site was devoted 
to the Printing Department, grouped round three sides of 
a large court into which the Five Pound Note Office also 
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looked. An interesting coincidence was provided some 
seven years ago when the Printing Department of the 
Bank moved into the old Hospital of St. Luke’s, in Old 
Street, erected in 1786 by the younger Dance, with whom 
Soane had been a pupil. They were both competitors for 
the design of this building ; Soane’s unsuccessful effort 
may be seen in the Museum. The basement of the 
building on the north side of the Printing House Court 


Fic. 30.—‘*‘ THE D1aGonat PassaGE”’ 
A typical creation of Soane’s, forming a connection between his Rotunda and the Front Courtyard 


was designed as a Barracks: its rather crude and un- 
Soane-like ta¢ade still remains in part, facing the present 
Workmen’s entrance in Lothbury. 

Soane had a good deal of trouble, during these last 
extensions, from the Walbrook, which ran underground 
across the site in a line from St. Margaret’s Church, 
Lothbury, to about the middle of Princes Street, and 
thence by the west side of the Mansion House to the 
Thames. In early times “the ancient Wal-brook, or 
river of Wells,’ was mentioned in a charter of William I 
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to the College of St. Martin-le-Grand. Stow records 
that from being ‘‘a fair brook of sweet water” it had 
degenerated by 1288 into an open sewer, and in the time 
of Henry V it was vaulted over, and, houses being built 
upon it, its course was forgotten. Sir R. Phillips, in his 
History of London (1805), says he saw the Wallbrook, 
in November 1803, still trickling amongst the foundations 
of the new buildings at the Bank. Its effect upon these 


is quite marked at the present day ; both the Lothbury 
and Princes Street walls have sunk towards the middle 
and in the north wall of the Five Pound Note Office 
there is also strong evidence of settlement. 

At the close of the ‘‘ Tivoli Corner ’’ period, Soane 
erected (1807-10) five houses, known as New Bank 
Buildings, on the opposite side of Princes Street. They 
were occupied by resident officials of the Bank till their 
demolition in 1904, the late Dr. Freshfield, Solicitor to 
the Bank, having been born in one of them in 1832. At 
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the back of New Bank Buildings the National Debt 
Redemption Office was built in Old Jewry by Soane in 
1818-19: it included a cenotaph to Pitt, the Statesman, 
and was afterwards extended round the Gresham Street 
corner by Cockerell to join up with the houses. 

In 1815 Taylor’s Vestibule between the Rotunda and 
the Front Courtyard was pulled down, Soane replacing 
it with a smaller room, the Outer Treasury, and a new 
entrance to the Rotunda (Fig. 30). The latter occasioned 
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CHAPTER VI. 
SoANE—THE Finat Periop: 1818-1833. 


The final reconstruction of Taylor’s halls took place 
in 1818-23, when the office to the south of the Rotunda 
and the one adjacent to it in the south-east angle of the 
building were gutted and re-erected by Soane in the 
approved “‘ fireproof’? manner. In general form they 
were identical : their dimensions were alike and they had 


Fic. 31.—THE OLD DIvIDEND OFFICE 
‘The richness of the lantern is set off effectively by the simplicity of the lower structure 
This hall was recently demolished 


some skill in planning and construction, for after entering 
“normally ’’ from the Front Courtyard it changed 
direction and was driven diagonally through the south- 
west corner of the base of the Rotunda, which it reached 
by way of one of the semi-circular recesses. So closely 
did one side of this diagonal passage approach the corner 
of the office on the south side of the Rotunda that there 
was only the thickness of a sham door between them. 


the same semi-circular fluted arches which ran down to 
the floor without any break at the springing line. Their 
arrangement with four piers, lantern-topped dome and 
side vaults, followed the line of the earlier reconstructions. 
It was in their decoration and the form of the central 
lantern that they differed from one another. The latter 
feature in the hall to the south of the Rotunda, known as 
the Old Dividend Office, was the most elaborate that 
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Soane produced at the Bank (Fig. 31). It was in two 
-iers—the lower, eight-sided and glazed and having eight 
pairs of Caryatides on pedestals standing round the rim 
of the truncated dome. The upper tier, supported by 
the figures, was circular and also glazed; the rich effect 
of the whole being enhanced by the plain treatment of 
the dome under. The lantern of the other hall, the 
Colonial Office, was much simpler: it had eight sides 
containing windows and sixteen Ionic columns round 
the eye carrying the flat-pitched roof. An interesting 
point of detail is illustrated by the cupboards which 
lined the walls of these two halls. The cupboards, them- 
selves of wood with flush-beaded panels in the usual 
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Bank, so prominently in the public eye, should have 
fallen to Soane’s hand when he was an old man of seventy 3; 
it lacks the spontaneity of the Lothbury Front of thirty 
years before, and gives one the impression, with its 
multiplicity of forms, of overcrowding. It is only fair 
to Soane to record that the railing which stands at the 
base of the wall was placed there against his wish, and 
that the later additions to the attic by Cockerell, though 
skilfully devised, tend by their greater height to dwarf 
the original fagade. Another failing of the Threadneedle 
Street front is the lack of sufficient emphasis in the 
podium, the height of which diminishes to nothing at 
the east end against Bartholomew Lane. It is fairly 


Fic. 32.—THE BARTHOLOMEW LANE FRONT 


A Shepherd drawing of 1828. The difference in levels between the back and front of the Bank 
is emphasised by the diminishing podium 


Soane style, were surmounted at intervals by crestings or 
scrolls which appeared, without minute examination, to 
be also of wood. On closer inspection, however, they 
proved to be plaster casts, painted in simulation of 
woodwork. This sham shows how Soane was able to 
keep down his costs : a dozen repetitions in plaster from 
one mould would be much cheaper than a dozen indi- 
vidually-carved wood ornaments. 

The last work of magnitude undertaken by Soane at 
the Bank was the rebuilding of Taylor’s screen walls in 
Threadneedle Street, Bartholomew Lane and Princes 
Street and the refacing of Sampson’s centre (Figs. 17 and 
32). The former was in hand from 1823-25, the latter 
following in 1825-27. It is a pity that this part of the 


certain that Soane, in fixing the level of the podium in 
his earlier work in Lothbury, did not foresee that one 
day his wall would surround the whole Bank, or else he 
would have made due allowance for the difference in 
levels of the two streets (which, at the greatest, is now 
8 feet 4 inches) and have arranged his base line some 
2 or 3 feet higher. The lack of height is the more empha- 
sised at the present time by reason of the general rising 
of the surrounding streets, which are now nearly a foot 
above their level in his days. 

In refacing Sampson’s fagade, Soane adhered to the 
number and position of the window and door openings 
and the spacing of the columns, but placed the latter at 
ground level and detached from the main wall. At the 
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same time he made his upper range of windows the 
taller--reversing Sampson’s arrangement—and built 
round them an attic which was somewhat out of scale 
with the portico beneath. The two flanking wings were 
rebuilt without any regard for Taylor’s setting out, and 
without any similarity in treatment, unless we admit a 
connection between the end pavilions of that architect 
and the compositions of four ante which Soane placed 
on either side of the colonnades in the new walls. Against 
his practice of designing the screen wall without relation- 
ship to the inner buildings, Soane managed to make the 
centre of the colonnade in the eastern wing coincide 
exactly with the axis of the Rotunda and the Old Dividend 
Office. 

The new wall in Bartholomew Lane was composed 
of the same elements as the duplicated screens in Thread- 
needle Street, only the quantity and arrangement varying 
(Fig. 32). Thus there was a central colonnade of eight 
columns (the front colonnades had six each), large blank 
windows flanked by single antz instead of pairs, and 
small blank windows placed in the main wall instead of 
at the back of the colonnaded recesses, The doorway 
leading to Taylor’s Vestibule was designed in harmony 
with the larger windows. The effectiveness of the colon- 
nade was not so marked in this street, as, with an easterly 
aspect, the play of the sun on the sturdy columns was 
only available in the early morning. 

The Princes Street fagade was completed by building 
a plain length of walling, containing seven blank windows, 
from the Threadneedle Street corner to a new two- 
columned recess adjoining the northern portion already 
built, thus making the front to this street, as we have 
‘already seen, the only unsymmetrical elevation of the 
four enclosing the Bank. 

Both ends of the Threadneedle Street facade were 
connected with the side streets by rounded corners, con- 
sisting of recessed walling and two columns “ in ante ”’ 
reminiscent of the junction between Bartholomew Lane 
and Lothbury. 

There is an interesting report of Soane’s on Taylor’s 
fronts—which he submitted to the Directors in May 1823, 
before the actual reconstruction of them: began—in which 
he estimates that to rebuild them in the style of his 
Lothbury front without thickening the arcaded recesses 
and without rounding off the corners would cost £10,000, 
the extra involved in carrying out these two improve- 
ments only amounting to another £2,000. The full 
scheme, which Soane strongly advised, was adopted, and 
with its completion in 1827 the time of his activity at 
the Bank was drawing to a close. 

In 1824 he had laid out the Garden with various flowers, 
shrubs and cedars. Two of these trees were still growing 
in 1852, as is shown by an old photograph at the Bank 
taken by Sir W. Newton in that year. There is only 
one tree in the Garden now, and it is a lime. 

Exactly forty-five years after his appointment, Soane 
retired from the position of architect to the Bank of 
England on 16 October 1833. Two years previously he 
had been knighted. The whole cost of the building 
works—including fittings, furniture and even illumina- 
tions at times of national rejoicing—during the period of 
his stewardship amounted to less than one million 


pounds, and on this he drew his 5 per cent. commissio1, 
which covered the making of estimates and the measuri: 
up of all work on completion. He never exceeded h: 
estimates and was rigorous in his examination and 
cutting-down of contractors’ charges. 

The Bank is amonument to his skill as a constructi\« 
artist. Whilst a keen student of all preconceived forms 
of architecture, he was not content to adopt any one sty |: 
as a medium, but drew from each the part that attracted 
his original mind the most, welding the whole into a 
composite mass that delights or repels the critic according 
to the nature of his bias. The great flaw in Soane’s work 
is the uncertainty which marks it: uncertainty both in 
proportion and decoration which he confesses in the 
multitudinous alternatives for each new design. Had he 
not been of an exceptionally tenacious nature he could 
have withstood neither the wavering of his own imagina- 
tion nor the various set-backs and trials which he en- 
countered during his long life. He died, after four years 
of well-earned retirement, at the age of eighty-four 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE FourtH ArcHITECT—C, R. COCKERELL : 1788-1863 


Professor Cockerell was the successor to Sir John 
Soane at the Bank. The structure had by this time 
arrived more or less at its final form, and there remained 
little, apart from general works of maintenance, that 
he could do. In 1835 he was engaged in the recon- 
struction of Taylor’s Dividend Warrant and Cheque 
Offices, which lay between the south wall of the Garden 
and Soane’s fagade to Threadneedle Street (Fig. 33). 
The five Venetian windows looking into the Garden 
were retained and their form repeated at each end of the 
new hall and across it in the middle as a screen. The 
whole room was divided longitudinally into three aisles 
by two rows of Corinthian columns in pairs, the s‘de 
aisles being ceiled just above the window heads, but the 
centre aisle rising to twice the height between the walls 
of an extra storey that was provided over the side divisions. 
There was a skylight over the whole length of the centre 
division, and this gave light not only to the ground storey 
but also, through borrowed lights, to the first storey 
compartments. Further, the new upper storey rising 
to a greater height than Taylor’s Garden wall, an attic 
with windows was necessitated over the latter. As scon 
as 1850 Cockerell was again ordered to rebuild this part : 
the columns were removed, the upper storey disappeared. 
Taylor’s old office in the south-west corner was gutted, 
together with the room alongside to the north, and the 
whole was thrown into one large L-shaped hall, covered 
with a lantern-pierced ceiling spanning from wall to 
wall. 

The Chartist troubles of 1848 occasioned the directors 
some alarm and, as a preliminary precaution, the Princes 
Street doorway and the centre entrance of the three in 
Threadneedle Street were bricked up, remaining thus 
till 1882. At the same time the parapet was sand-bagged 
and cannon were placed in advantageous positions on 
the roof of the Bank commanding the streets and special 
constables patrolled the latter in great numbers. It 
was this scare that led to Cockerill’s additions on the 
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top of Soane’s outer walls (Figs. 17 and 34). The existing 
attic was everywhere raised and redesigned ; an entirely 
new balustrade was introduced with loopholes through 
certain of its solid parts ; platforms to slide out and trap- 
doors to let down {on all of which defenders might 
stand to fire into the streets below) were contrived in 
various parts of the attic. Behind the new balustrade 
a patrol rampart was formed extending right round the 
walls and only interrupted by the higher building in 
the centre of the Threadneedle Street front. The 
contract drawings for the new attic, signed by William 
Cubitt and dated 14 July 1848, are at the Bank: they 
show that Cockerell was extremely economical in his 
use of material. Wherever possible the old stones were 
incorporated in the new work, being either just cleaned 
or recut as the case might be. Brickwork was used 


Fic. 33.—TuHE DivipenpD Pay OFFICE 
As rebuilt by Cockerell in 1835. It was remodelled by him in 
1850 to its present form 


wherever it would not be seen from the streets below. 
An interesting full-size drawing shows how the small 
cornice crowning the attic of Soane’s centre in Thread- 
needle Street was reworked in position to a new profile, 
to form the bed mould for a larger crowning member 
which Cockerell placed above it. The anthemion blocks 
and the vases which had stood on the Soane blocking 
were reset for the most part on top of the new attic; 
four new vases were placed at the same time above the 
four centre columns of the Tivoli corner, but their addi- 
tion was not quite happy as they obscured somewhat the 
straight attic behind them. In other respects, save 
for the introduction of iron spikes on the platform at 
podium level, the Tivoli corner was unaltered. 

In 1842 the present wide space in front of the Bank 
in Threadneedle Street was created by the pulling down 
of Old Bank Buildings. In this year the foundation 
stone of the modern Royal Fxchange was laid: its two 
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predecessors having been destroyed in the Great Fire 
of 1666 and another conflagration in 1838. Cockerell 
was in competition with Sir William Tite for the new 
building, and the latter won. Another near neighbour 
of the Bank’s, the London and Westminster Bank in 
Lothbury, was designed by Cockerell in conjunction 


Fic. 34.—THE SOUTH FRONT IN 1848 
A drawing by T. S. Boys showing the original Soane attic 
immediately prior to its raising by Cockerell 


with Tite. The Sun Fire Office, erected on the site 
of St. Bartholomew, Exchange—a Wren-restored church 
which was pulled down in 1841—was also by Cockerell. 
It is interesting to note that this pioneer among insurance 
concerns was originally located in a court to the east 
of Sampson’s Bank, and, being displaced by Taylor’s 
eastern extensions, moved into Old Bank Buildings, 
from which it again migrated, upon the demolition of 
that structure, into its present home. 

Cockerell retired from the position of Bank Architect 
in 1854. From that time to the present day the care of 
the building has been vested in many hands, and various 
minor alterations and additions may be attributed to 
them. In 1864 the craze for large sheets of plate-glass 
led to the windows of the rooms overlooking the Garden 
Court being denuded of their original small panes. 
Three years later the bones that still remained in this 
Court were removed and reburied in Nunhead Cemetery. 
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A gallery was added to the Rotunda in 1888, a pro- 
ceeding which considerably destroyed the scale of the 
whole, and evoked at the time a spirited protest from 
Mr. Wyatt. Less than twenty years ago the south wall 
of the Bullion Yard was rebuilt some six feet in advance 
of its original line in order to give more space to the 
Gold-weighing Room. The new work has so toned in 
with the old that the alteration, without reference to the 
plans, would pass unnoticed. 

The old cantilever gas-brackets which were fixed 
round the outer walls in the latter days of Soane have 
been recently removed: the use of gas at the Bank 
was eliminated at the beginning of the Great War owing 
to the possible danger of enemy bombs igniting the mains. 
Another war measure, the introduction of a bomb-proof 
mezzanine in the Pay Hall, has already been mentioned. 

The internal colour schemes of the important rooms 
and corridors have been maintained in successive repaint- 
ings. Much of the furniture that Soane designed for 
the Governor’s suite is still in use, as well as counters, 
cupboards and desks in the various offices and low, 
hooded chairs for the accommodation of the Bank’s 
own night watchmen. The great increase in the activities 
of the Bank, with its management of the various loans 
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produced during the late war, found the existing premises 
unequal to the task of housing all the extra staff which 
were necessitated, and additional office space had to be 
secured outside, in many places in the City. This 
scattering of its forces has led the directors of the Bank 
to the realisation that full use was not being made of the 
magnificent three-acre site which belongs to them. They 
have decided that the whole of the interior shall be 
remodelled, with the addition of many more floors and a 
more clearly-defined allocation of departments. The 
process of rebuilding will scarcely affect the old outer 
walls: set back some fifty feet behind them the new 
structure will rise to a height of over 100 feet above the 
ground floor. Many of the existing halls and courts 
will disappear, but certain of them will be rebuilt in new 
positions ; a large central court based on the present 
garden and placed on the main Threadneedle Street 
axis is a feature of the new plan, whilst the feeling 
of the great Soane halls will be carried practically right 
round the building between the old and new walls. It 
is hoped to make this—perhaps the final chapter in the 
history of the Bank’s architectural development—a 
fitting conclusion to the initial work of Sampson and that 
of his successors, Taylor, Soane and Cockerell. 
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STONE DECAY 


Some Observations on Stone Decay 
BY PROFESSOR A. P. LAURIE 


No. 


There are more causes of stone decay than the 
unfortunate selection of a bad building stone, though 
not nearly enough care is given to this important matter. 

Throughout the North of England and Scotland 
reliable sandstones are available if proper care is taken 
in their selection. 

Before selecting a stone it should be submitted to 
chemical analysis and chemical tests as well as obser- 
vations of buildings for which it has been used. 

Even a good general reputation is not sufficient 
without a specia! examination of the stone in the 
selected quarry and the different beds in the quarry 
itself. A good example of this variation of quality is 
to be found in that excellent building stone, the 
Millstone Grit. Many buildings exist in the north 
of great age built from this stone, which have stood 
well the test of time, and beside them modern buildings 
in which the stone is rapidly decaying. 

The Millstone Grit is a disintegrated granite, river 
deposited. It contains quartz, felspar and mica. The 
quartz particles are often sharp and angular, which 
makes it a stone somewhat susceptible to wind 
weathering, its hard sharp particies forming a natural 
grinding material. The surface of a good Millstone 
Grit, when weathering normally, if examined through 
a lense is seen to consist of a mass of tiny quartz 
particles, touching at points, and with spaces between 
them, bedded in the magma behind. 

But in two neighbouring quarries the Millstone Grit 
may be quite different in character. In the one, if 
it isa normal Millstone Grit, it will weather well; in the 
other it may contain a considerable percentage of 
calcium carbonate. This stone will rapidly decay, 
bringing out the original lines of its deposition. 

An analysis of the Millstone Grit it is proposed to 
use is therefore essential. 

The quarry having been selected, the different beds 
in the quarry should also be analysed to see that they 
are uniform in composition and the best bed selected. 

Having decided on a suitable quarry, see that all the 
stone used comes from this quarry and no other is 
substituted. Too often if there is a shortage of 
delivery stone is obtained from a neighbouring quarry 
which is supposed to be just as good, and the unsightly 
result is a building with stones here and there badly 
decaying. Surely when good stone is available, such 
a spectacle should be regarded as equally discreditable 
to the architect as if part of the building fell down. 

Owing to the tendency of the Millstone Grits to 
suffer from wind weathering the building should be 
designed to avoid swirls of wind, such as are formed 
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by buttresses, the prevailing direction of the wind 
noted, and screens of trees planted. 

As the stone is also apt to be affected by damp, care 
should be taken to flash with lead, cornices and pro- 
jecting portions. Buildings of Millstone Grit can be 
found where every detail of carving is absolutely 
sharp and every stone sound, except under the cornices 
and on roof stone balustrades, where the water is 
soaking in. 

A little expenditure on sheet lead would have pre- 
vented this. 

The mention of damp brings me to the second part 
of my discourse. Not nearly enough attention is 
paid to the geological features of a site before erecting 
an important building. The direction of dip of the 
underlying rock is of first rate importance. 

Let us suppose, for instance, a building on gently 
sloping ground with higher ground behind it. 

If the dip of the rock strata below the surface is 
in the opposite direction, there will be no natural 
underground drainage from the site, the water banking 
up against the strata. Indications of this condition 
are often revealed by the presence of springs. Under 
such conditions it may well happen that an actual 
water pressure is de,eloped under the building 
swelling up asphalt floors. If the slope of the land is 
in the same direction as the dip, or along the edge 
of the strata at right angles to the dip, the underground 
drainage will be in the right direction. Examples can 
be found where the same building stone having been 
used, very old buildings built on ground sloping in the 
direction of the dip, or along the edge of the strata, 
are in excellent condition, while in modern buildings in 
which no such precautions have been taken decay has 
already set in. The soluble salts present in the sub- 
soil are also worthy of consideration. The presence of 
crystalline sulphates crystallising in the stone and 
breaking it up, are usually assumed to be due to the 
sulphur acids in the air, but there are cases where 
these soluble sulphates, such as sulphate of magnesia, 
are present in the sub-soil, and are being drawn up 
by capillary attraction into the stone. 

If a bad site is inevitable, the first problem is the 
establishment of a scientific system of drainage before 
building upon it. ‘Too much reliance is placed by the 
modern architect on damp courses. The older build- 
ings have no damp courses, and the site had to be 
selected with care. Geology was an unknown science 
then, but the sites selected for many of our ancient 
buildings reveal a practical understanding of such 
matters, 
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While reliance is placed to-day on damp courses, not 
nearly enough care is devoted to their material and 
construction. Common pitch mixed with sand is 
sometimes used, and the work is often pierced or 
squeezed out in subsequent building operations. The 
selection of the material for and the laying of the 
damp course cannot be too carefully done, especially 
on a wet site. Too often the damp course is buried 
in earth and garden mould, thus rendering it useless ; 
and it has not been unknown, where a concrete Hoor 
has been laid, to lay it well above the damp course, 
filling up with earth under the rubble. There is a 
great deal to be said for ventilated damp courses, and 
in this connection the interesting method adopted by 
Monsieur Knapen at Versailles is worthy of the serious 
attention of architects. 


Correspondence 


SCALE OF CHARGES. 
1 Brick Court, 
Temple. 
August 1926. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A., 

Sir,—Further to the letter from ‘ Experience”? in 
the June JouRNAL and the several replies thereto, it may 
interest your readers to know of a case that recently 
came before Mr. Justice Talbot at Liverpool Assizes. 
An architect and surveyor sued his client for £162 1os., 
his fees for preparing plans and quantities. Mr. W. 
Proctor, for plaintiff, stated that the employer instructed 
the architect that the proposed house was not to cost 
more than £2,000, but he also gave special requirements 
involving refinement of detail and the best of everything 
throughout ; one feature was raising the ground floor 
4 feet to obtain a better prospect. After preparing 
sketches the architect informed the employer that the 
house would cost at least £2,400, and the employer, 
adding still further requirements, instructed tenders to 
be obtained ; these varied from £3,340 to £4,747, and 
the client demurred, whereupon the details were varied 
to an amended tender of £2,698. The variations were 
so drastic that the employer abandoned the whole business 
and the architect claimed two-third of the usual fees. 

Mr. J. Lynskey, for the defence, claimed that as the 
architect was not a member of the Royal Institute he 
was not entitled to payment on the scale approved for 
remuneration of members of that body, and further that 
the architect undertook that the house should not cost 
more than £2,400, therefore he had not carried out his 
instructions, and in law was not entitled to payment. 
He also claimed that the plans, etc., prepared were now 
useless to the employer. 

His lordship, in giving judgment, said he was satisfied 
that the architect gave no guarantee as to the cost of the 
house and was entitled to payment for work performed. 
Judgment for plaintiff for £162 1os. and costs. 

W. E. Watson [F.], 
Hon. Secretary, 
Practice Standing Committee. 
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R.I.B.A. ANNUAL DINNER 1926. 

H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES TO BE PRESENT. 

Members of the Royal Institute will be gratified 
to learn that His Royal Highness The Prince of 
Wales (Hon. Fellow) has graciously consented to 
be present at the Annual Dinner of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects which will take 
place on Tuesday, 23 November, and to present 
the Royal Gold Medal for Architecture for the 
year 1926 to Professor Ragnar Ostberg. 

Full particulars and application forms will be 
sent to all Members at an early date. 


ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM, OXFORD. 
PRoposED WINDOW TO WREN. 

Most of our readers are aware that a very interesting 
exhibition of early astronomical and mathematical 
instruments was opened last year in the old building of the 
Ashmolean \Iuseum, on the west side of the Sheldonian 
Theatre. The exhibition is in the charge of Dr. R. T. 
Gunther, and is on the first floor. On the staircase there 
are two small windows, one filled with unsightly glass, 
the other already converted into a memorial to Ashmole, 
who erected the building and is responsible for much of 
the collection. Dr. Gunther wishes to convert the other 
window in the same way, so as to form a local memorial 
to Wren, who designed the Sheldonian as well as the 
Ashmolean, and was himself an eager and _ talented 
astronomer and mathematician. It is with this object 
that a subscription list has been started, and it is hoped 
that the members of the Institute, which has already 
repaired an Ashmolean wall, will lend a helping hand by 
contributing to the memorial. As stated last month, the 
cost is estimated not to exceed £65. The following 
subscriptions have, so far, been received from members 
of the Institute :—R. Langton Cole, £1 1s.; T. Harold 
Hughes, fr Is. 


MR. H. GODFREY EVANS, B.A. CAnrtas. 

Mr. Godfrey Evans has resigned his position of 
Assistant Secretary of the R.I.B.A. in order to take a 
similar position in the Surveyors’ Institution, and on 
6 August, upon the invitation of the President, he met 
some of the members of the Council for a formal leave- 
taking. Ir. Dawber asked his acceptance of a cigarette 
case as a reminder of the time he had spent at Conduit 
Street, and expressed in the most cordial way the good 
will of all who knew his work there ; it had been admirably 
done, and Mr. Evans was to be congratulated on the 
respect and esteem he had won, not onlyfrom his colleagues 
in the office, but from all who had met him. Others who 
spoke referred to Mr. Evans’ unfailing courtesy and his 
willingness to help on all occasions. He had acquired 
very intimate knowledge of the work of the Institute, and 
not the least valuable of his qualifications was a retentive 
memory which enabled him to give Committees the benefit 
of his knowledge of detail with surprising accuracy. He 
will be missed by all, and he will have the happiness of 
knowing that he leaves us with the good will and good 
wishes of all. A. K. 
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Obituary 


WALTER HENRY BRIERLEY [F.]. 


The death occurred suddenly at Hove on 22 August 
of Mr. Walter Henry Brierley, F.S.A., of York, one of the 
most distinguished architects of the North of England. 

Born in 1862, Mr. Brierley obtained his architectural 
education as a pupil in the office of his father, and after- 
wards as an assistant in Warrington and Liverpool. In 
1885, he entered into partnership with the late Mr. James 
Demaine, of York, who was then carrying on a very old- 
established practice, which can be traced back uninter- 
ruptedly to the renowned John Carr, one of the last of the 
brilliant band of architects who followed Inigo Jones and 
Wren in the development of our beautiful English Renais- 
sance style. 

Mr. Brierley, in 1918, took into partnership Mr. James 
Hervey Rutherford [F.], who had been associated with 
him for many years, and the business was then and is still 
carried on under the name of Brierley and Rutherford. 

Mr. Brierley occupied the position of architect to the 
North Riding County Council from 1901 to 1923, and of 
Diocesan Surveyor for York from 1908 to 1921. He was 
one of the leading archzologists of Yorkshire, a prominent 
member of the Yorkshire Archzological Society and a 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 

His architectural activities, although concentrated in 
Yorkshire, extended over a widespread area, and were 
occupied in buildings of very varied character. He was 
much engaged, like Carr, in the designing of large country 
houses. He remodelled and enlarged Acklam Hall, in 
the North Riding ; Sledmere, for the late Sir Tatton and 
Mark Sykes ; Hackness Hall, in the East Riding, for Lord 
Derwent; Sion Hill, near Thirsk, for Percy Stancliffe, Esq. ; 
and Normanby Park, Lincolnshire, for Sir Berkeley Shef- 
field. Other country house work executed by him in York- 
shire, and of almost equal importance, is to be seen at 
Welburn and Thorpe Underwocd Halls, Grimston Court, 
and Jervaulx Abbey, also in Lancashire at Hollins Hill, 
Accrington ; while in the south cf England are to be found 
two fine examples in Crundle Court, Dorset, and Ivorys, at 
Cowfold, Sussex. 

Equally noteworthy is Mr. Brierley’s bank work, which 
can be seen in the premises he erected for the Midland 
Bank, at Doncaster, Sheffield, Sunderland, Darlington, 
Newcastle, Thirsk, and other Yorkshire towns. Special 
mention should be made of his extension of Beckett and 
Co.’s bank in York, and of the large new premises at Don- 
caster for the Westminster Bank (with which Mlessrs. 
Beckett’s business is incorporated) and which he did not 
live to see completed. He also designed many large and 
important school buildings, among which the following 
may be cited as typical examples : Poppleton Road and 
Haxby Road Elementary Schools at York, the Girls’ 
Secondary School in Queen Anne’s Road, York, and the 
Northallerton Secondary School. 

Reference must also be made to the large amount of 
ecclesiastical work which was executed from Mr. Brierley’s 
designs, and which includes the following churches : 
St. Philip’s, Buckingham Palace Road; St. Themas's, 
Kensal Town; St. Peter’s, Newton-le-Willows ; St. 
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Luke’s and St. Chad’s, York ; a War Memorial Chapel at 
Durham ; a Girls’ School Chapel at Huyton, Lancs, and 
smaller works at Rufforth, Goathland, and in other York- 
shire villages. He also carried out the restoration of the 
ancient churches of Sherburn and Foston, in Yorkshire, 
and also designed the whole of the oak fittings and organ 
case at the former church, as well as the chancel screens 
and other church finishings and furniture at Sledmere, 
Snainton, etc. 

There is a wide gap between churches and racecourse 
buildings, but Mr. Brierley’s experience shows how the 
abilities of a clever and resourceful architect can be utilised 
to advantage in works of this description. The extensive 
improvements which have been effected at York Race 
Course were carried out from his designs and under his 
supervision. He also prepared the scheme for the entire 
remodelling of the Rowley Mile Stands at Newmarket, 
which is now approaching completion, and designed new 
stands and other improvements at Lingfield and Gosforth 
Park. At Gosforth Park he incorporated in his design the 
fine old mansion built by Paine in 1755, retaining as much 
of the old work as possible, and where that was inconsistent 
with racing requirements, repreduced the characteristic 
features and pecuiiar ‘“ atmosphere ”’’ associated with 
It. 

Only a small portion of Mr. Brierley’s work has been 
mentioned, but the list is sufficiently inclusive to indicate 
the extent and versatility of his talenis. His designs, 
whether conceived on medieval or Renaissance lines, are 
marked by sincerity and truthfulness, sound constructional 
qualities, dignified restraint and an avoidance cf over- 
elaboration. He insisted on the employment of the very 
best materials and workmanship that the means placed at 
his disposal allowed. He had a great admiration for 
the craftsmanship of the past, and skilfully employed and 
adapted old methods to suit the special character cf his 
designs, directing the workmen and encouraging them to 
revive forgotten details of their craft. He was in the fore- 
front with those who strive to uphold and elevate the 
standard of the aims and achievements of the art of archi- 
tecture. 


CHARLES EDWARD SAYER [Associate]. 

It is with great regret that we have to announce the 
death of Mr. Sayer, on 17 August at the age of seventy- 
two. 

Mr. Sayer was elected an Associate in 1881. He 
was the Tite Prizeman in 1879 and gained the Institute 
Medal Prize in 1892 for his essay on ‘* The Fireplace and 
its Accessories,’ which was published in the Institute 
TRANSACTIONS N.S., vol. 8. 

Mr. Sayer was greatly interested in architectural 
literature, and for many years had enthusiastically identi- 
fied himself with the work of the Literature Committee, 
of which he was vice-chairman at the time of his death. 
The loss of his sympathetic and scholarly collaboration, 
as well as his attractive and modest personality, will be 
greatly regretted by his old colleagues. 

As an architect he was actively engaged in the improve- 
ment and additions to many country houses, and among 
the important houses which he designed were Fowey 
Hall, Cornwall (1900) and Helperby Hall, York (1915). 
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JOHN HENRY MAYBURY [Licentiate]. 


Mr. Maybury, who died on 14 July, aged 67, was the 
senior partner of the firm of J. H. Maybury and Son, 
Manchester. He was articled to the late E. J. Thompson 
of Manchester, and commenced practice on his own 
account in 1883. He was a Fellow of the Manchester 
Society of Architects from 1891 and became a Licentiate 
of the Royal Institute in rgtr. 

Mr. Maybury was for 8 years surveyor to the Levens- 
hulme Local Board and was surveyor to the late Sir 
Henry Gore-Booth’s Pendleton Estates. Among the 
many works he carried out were the Gorton Public 
Baths, schools at Levenshulme, factories for Messrs 
McIntyre, Hogg, Marsh and Co., Ltd., Anthony Burgon, 
Esq., W. H. Porter and Son, Ltd., Ald. Griffiths, and 
others, numerous warehouses, shops and offices in Man- 
chester and Salford, and many private residences in 
Lancashire and Cheshire. He was also responsible for 
the development of a number of large building estates. 

In 1919 he was joined in partnership by his son, Mr. 
Percy T’. Maybury, who continues the practice. 

For many years he was honorary secretary to the Stret- 
ford Division Conservative Association, and he took an 
active interest in many local institutions. He was 
Past Provincial Grand Deacon of the Order of Free- 
masons. 


ARNOLD J. T. ELLISON [Licentiate]. 

Mr. Ellison died on 14 July. He was secretary 
and treasurer for the Preston Society of Architects, 
Surveyors and Civil Engineers. He enjoyed a large 
private practice and was interested in many works of 
architectural character. He was a Past Master of 
-‘Unanimity Lodge 113, Preston, and Guild Lodge, West 
Lancashire. Although over age, he enlisted with the 
Forces, and throughout the whole of the war was on active 
service in France. 


We have to announce with great regret the death of 
Mr. Somers Clarke, which took place towards the end 
of August at Mahamid, in Upper Egypt, at the age of 85, 
and of Mr. George Wittet [F.], at Bombay, to whose 
career reference will be made in the next issue of the 
JOURNAL. 


R.1.B.A. Probationers 


Since August, 1925, the following have been registered as 
Probationers of the Royal Institute :— 


AsBoTT : DEREK NEWLANDS, Milverston, Meads, Eastbourne, 
ADKINS: FREDERICK WILLIAM CHARLES, Delamere, Elm- 
woode Avenue, Harrow, Middlesex. 
AITKEN: FRANCIS KeiTH, Leighton, Creigiau, near Cardiff. 
ALABASTER: JOHN RICHARD, 22 Arica Road, Brockley, S.E. 
ALEXANDER : RICHARD RENNIE, 38 Lilybank Place, Aberdeen. 
Ate : WILLIAM CHARLES, I St. Swithen’s Street, Winchester. 
ANDERSON : JOSEPH WILSON, Myrtle Villa, Devonshire New 
Road, Blackpool, Lancs. 
ANDREW : JOHN SMITH, 19 Willow Grove, Marple, Cheshire. 
APPLETON : WILLIAM CHARLES, 17 Selwyn Street, Kirkdale, 
Liverpool. 


ARMSTRONG : FREDERICK BERTRAM, 37 Adelaide Cresce>: 
Hove, Sussex. 

AYLWIN : JOHN NorMAN, 20 Upper Lake, Battle, Sussex. 

Bapcock: LronarD Roy, 6 Pentillie Crescent, Ford 
Road, Mutley, Plymouth. 

BairpD : GRAHAM Scott, Grahamston, Airdrie, Scotland. 

BaRKER: Horace MInns, 117 Galton Road, Warley Woods, 
Birmingham. 

BARKER : KENNETH, Briarfield, Clifton Road, Heaton Moor, 
Stockport. 

BARNES: JOHN WILFRED HERBERT, 392 Millhouses Lane, 
Eccleshall, Sheffield. 

BarNes : VicTOR CHARLES, 67 Moss Road, Urmston, Man- 
chester. 

Barrow: ‘THomMas James DouGLas, 33 Tennyson Road, 
Bath, Somerset. 

Barton : Harry AvsTIN, 4 Ferndale Street, Cardiff. 

Bate: NorMAN, 7 Bingham Road, Bournemouth. 

BATHER : Eric WaLcort, Great Ness House, Baschurch, Salop, 

BATTEN : LeonarD JOHN, 377 Sandycombe Road, Kew, 
Surrey. 


BeaLe: Ebwarp Hay.ey, Rockhurst, Burwash, Sussex. 


BeaLe: RONALD ALBERT, 21 Eaton Street, Hanley, Stoke-on- 
Trent, Staffs. 

BearD : PuHILip BERNARD, 19 Brookville, Hipperholme, 
near Halifax, Yorks. 

Beattie: IsopeL HocGc Kerr, The Anchorage, Loch Ranza, 
Isle of Arran, N.B. 

Beaty-PowNaLL : Davip HERMAN, 61 Oakley Street, Chelsea. 

Beck : LANCELOT, 1 Queen Anne’s Grove, Bedford Park, W.4. 

BeGG : KENNETH ANDREW, 94 Inverleith Place, Edinburgh. 

BELFORD: JAMES MACLEAN, Castle Vale, Pontefract, Yorks. 

BeLoE: JOHN DovuGLas, Bradfield College, Berkshire. 

BENNETT : Harry, 2 St. Swithun’s Terrace, Cannon Street, 
Winchester. 

BENTLEY : Stuart, The Baths, Longton, Stoke-on-Trent. 

BERTRAM: STEPHEN NoeEL, Winsley House, Stourwood, 
Bournemouth. 

Bevan: Haro_p LackLanp, Calder Cottage, Mossley Hill, 
Liverpool. 

BEVERIDGE : GILBERT ROBERT, 21 Nassington Road, Hamp- 
stead Heath, N.W.3. 

BILLIARDS : HAROLD, 33 Hartwell Place, Leeds. 

BirRKETT: ARNOLD LyNN, 23 Princes Avenue, Caerphilly, 
near Cardiff. 

BLACKETT : WINIFRED MAYNARD, Windyridge, Beacon Hill, 
Hindhead, Surrey. 

BLACKLocKkS: EpGarR, c/o 24 Newcombe Road, Earlsdon, 
Coventry, Warwickshire. 

BLACKSHAW : Maurice Banrock, Lyndhurst, Hornsey Lane 
Gardens, Highgate, N.6. 

BLUMBERG : JOSHUA ABRAHAM, Workers’ Dwellings Branch, 
State Advances Corporation, Treasury Buildings, 
Brisbane, Australia. 

Bocer: Rosin Cecit Dubey, Dial House, Park Street, 
Windsor. 

BoLor: Aaron, c/o R. Gailey, Courier Buildings, Brisbane, 
Australia. 

Bomer : Dixon NEVILLE, Marsham Manor, Gerrards 
Cross, Bucks. 

BomMeR: FREDERICK MELTON, Marsham Manor, Gerrards 
Cross, Bucks. 

BonsALL: RicHARD Emrys, Dol-Blodau, Elm Tree Avenue, 
Aberystwyth. 

Boon : GEOFFREY Matrice, Nashdom, Hope Road, Prest- 
wich, Manchester. 
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BoORMAN : REGINALD ALFRED, 1g Avenue Road, Penge, S.E.20. 

BootH: RoLre GiLBertT, Lakeswood, Town Court, Orping- 
ton, Kent. 

BorLEY : GRENVILLE Epwarp NeEwTON, 29 Portman Road, 
Boscombe, Bournemouth, Hants. 

Bostock : ROBERT, Sparsholt Manor, near Winchester. 

BOWER : STEPHEN ErRNeEst Dykes, Elton House, Gloucester. 

BowWKER: RicHARD ENOCH, 102 Lightwoods Road, Bear- 
wood, Smethwick. 

Brappock : Henry, 45 Dennis Park Crescent, Wimbledon, 
S.W.20. 

BRADFORD: WILLIAM Norris, 2 Royal Albert Cottages, 
Ashton Road, Lancaster. 

BRADSHAW : DONALD, 11 Island Road, Garston, Liverpool. 

BreND: Horace James, Clifton, Tyrone Road, Thorpe Bay, 
Essex. 

BRIMSON : STANLEY WILLIAM, 117 Bravington Road, Pad- 
dington, W.9. 

BROADBENT : GEORGE Henry, Juneau Villa, Liverpool Road 
Penwortham, Preston, Lancs. 

BROUGHTON : FRANK HOLDEN, 21 Ulleswater Street, Bolton, 
Lancs. 

BRoWN : ALAN, Cumdivock House, Dalston, Carlisle. 

BROWN : AUSTEN KirkupP, 2 Ashbrooke Mount, Sunderland. 

BROWN : FRANK BOWEN REYNOLDs, 35 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 

BROWN : LAWRENCE ARTHUR, 61 Little Cadogan Place, S.W. 

BROWN : LEONARD LONGMAID, 9 Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 

Bruce: GeorGe Hay BL Lack, 61 Watson Street, 
Aberdeen. 

Bryce: HELEN Mary, Farmfield, Penicuik, Midlothian. 

Bryce : WILLIAM THEODORE, Farmfield, Penicuik, Midlothian, 

BUCKLAND: FRANCIS JOHN, 34 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 

BUDGEN: Percy GRAHAM, White Lodge, Rumney, near 
Cardiff. 

BULMER: ARTHUR HERBERT, 1 Grand Parade, Portsmouth, 

ants. 

Bunce: WILLIAM JosepH, Eel Moor, Swanmore 
Road, Boscombe East, Bournemouth, Hants. 

BUNGEY : CHARLES WILLIAM, The Square, Titchfield, near 
Fareham. 

BUNYAN : JAMES, 42 Highfield Drive, Kelvindale, Glasgow. 

BurRKE : ARTHUR FREDERICK, 236 Bermondsey Street, S.E.1. 

Burrows: ANDREW CHARLES, Lochgain, Meliden Road, 
Prestatyn. 

BUTCHER: GORDON WILLIAM, 56 Surbiton Road, Southend- 
on-Sea. 

BUTLER: RONALD MCCONNELL, Redclyffe, Melbourne Road, 
Halesowen, near Birmingham. 

CaLLow : ALBERT LESLIE, 237 High Street, West Bromwich. 

Carr: Davin, The Elms, Castle Terrace, Berwick. 

CaRTER: Epwarpb JULIAN, Cavendish Club, Piccadilly, W.1. 

CARTER: FRANK RANDLE, c/o The Architectural Association, 
34-36 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 

CHALLEN : MARGARET CLARE, Hussley, Barnt Green, near 
Birmingham. 

CHALLIS: FREDERICK EDWARD SEWELL, 35 Howitt Road, 
Hampstead, N.W.3. 

CHAMBERS : ERNEST JAMES, 28 Lady Bay Road, West Bridg- 
ford, Notts. 

CHAPLIN: JOHN PercivaAL, 22 Weaponners Valley, Scar- 
borough. 

CHEESMAN : KENNETH, 151 Palmerston Road, London, N.22. 

CHILTON: Epwin RayMonpb, 7 Langholm Crescent, Dar- 
lington. 

CHOATE: KENNETH HaicH, Epworth House, Summerseat, 
Manchester. 

CuuRCH : ALFRED GeorGeE, 115 Bonner Hill Road, Kingston- 
on-Thames, Surrey. 

CLark: HERBERT ANTHONY, 42 Old Gloucester Street, 
Southampton Row, W.C.1. 
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CLaRKE: Eric, Calcie Cot, Northway, Neasden, N.W.10. 

CLARKE: JOHN WeEsLeEy, Pond House, Hayle, Cornwall. 

CLAYTON: WILLIAM PoTTER, South View, Hapton, near 
Burnley, Lancs. 

COCHRANE: JosEPH BriAN, Chestnut House, Albrighton, 
near Wolverhampton. 

COCKERHAM : LESLIE, Forest Lodge, Crow Hill Drive, Mans- 
field, Notts. 

Cockett: Harry, Bridge House Hotel, Catterick Bridge 
Yorks. 

Coe: NorMAN RICHARD, 16 Royal Avenue, Old Trafford, 
Manchester. 

CoLEMAN: JOHN JAMes, 68 Herrington Street, Sunderland, 
Co. Durham. 

Coes : FRANK AusTIN, Long Buckby, near Rugby. 

CoLuizr : Epwin WactTER, 7 Edith Road, Wimbledon, 5.W.19, 

CoMBER: EILEEN ELEANOR, 43 Frances Road, Windsor. 

Conway : JAMES Simpson, 5 Golden Square, Aberdeen. 

Coomss: FRANK Munpy, Chewton House, Frome Hill, 
Radstock, Somerset. 

CoRDINER : ‘THOMAS SMITH, 26 Midlothian Drive, Shawlands, 
Glasgow. 

CORNWELL: Eric REGINALD GERALD, c/o Heazell Sons & 
Knight, Burton Buildings, Parliament Street, Nottingham. 

Cosens : Doris Mortey, 13 Millington Road, Cambridge. 

CosH : JAMes AuBREY, National Bank of Australasia, Australia 
House, W.C.2. 

CoucH : ALFRED CLIveE, Court Oak House, Court Oak Road, 
Harborne, Birmingham. 

CouLpREY : Stuart MILL, Redrock, Paignton, Devonshire. 

COWELL: ERNEST, 57 Island Road, Garston, Liverpool. 

CRABTREE : WILLIAM, 40 Windsor Road, Doncaster, Yorks. 

CRASKE : CHARLES WALTER, 2 Saxon Street, Cambridge. 

CRAWFORD: DouGLas Linpgesay, Luanza, Tower Drive, 
Gourock, N.B. 

CRICKMAY : COLIN Rosser, 16 Park Road, Redhill, Surrey. 

Crossy : EpmuNpD LIoneEL, 11 Hillfield Avenue, Wembley, 


Middlesex. 
CrossLey : HERBERT ALLAN, 25 Oakley Crescent, Chelsea 
S.W.3 


CuMINE: Eric Byron, 11 Belsize Avenue, N.W.3. 

CumMMINGS: RosBert Percy, c/o The Architectural Associa- 
tion, 34 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 

CUNLIFFE: EpWARD JOHN, 59 East Road, Longsight, Man- 
chester. 

CUNNINGHAM : JOHN COLVILLE, 122 George Street, Edinburgh. 

Curtis: NorRMAN WILLIAM, 74 Bournemouth Park Road, 
Southend-on-Sea. 

Curtis: Wi_rrip Rupert Harper, 52 Ravencroft Avenue, 
Golders Green, N.W.11. 

DacoMBE: HENRY JOHN, Robinwood, Rovine Road, Bos- 
combe, Bournemouth. 

DANIEL: ‘TREVOR Mervyn, Sunny Bank, Abersychan, Mon. 

Dark : ARTHUR JAMES, 54 Hornsey Rise, N.19. 

Davey : GEORGE, 60 Shaftesbury Street, Alloa, N.B. 

Davies: Exvipir WisH, Hollymead, Mile End, Col- 


chester. 

Davies: NorMAN ‘Tacsot, Ranmore, High Street, Ewell, 
Surrey. 

Davison : NORMAN FRANCIs, 25 High Street, Redcar, York- 
shire. 


DAWBARN : CHRISTOPHER YELVERTON, 12 Adelaide Terrace, 
Waterloo, near Liverpool. 

Dawes : STANLEY, 2 New Street Square, Glamorgan. 

Dawes : Maurice Harry Epwarp, 1 Bridge Cottages, Plymp- 
ton, S. Devon. 

DENNING: GEORGE ERNEST WALTER, 30 Edith Avenue, 
Plymouth. 

DE Quincey: MAarGareET ANNE, Montrose, Worplesdon 
Hill, near Woking, Surrey. 
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Deucuars : JAMES, Camperdown Gardens, Dundee. 

DICKINSON : GILBERT, 36 Woodend Terrace, Soothill, Batley, 
Yorks. 

Dow: JoHN Sim, Dunolly, Young Street, Craigie, Perth. 

DrayTEY : ARTHUR WESTLEY, 62 Ombersley Road, Moseley, 
Birmingham. 

DRUMMOND: JAMES, Lynwood, Kinghorn, Fife. 

Drury: Henry My ces REILLy, 28 Downshire Hill, Hamp- 
stead, N.W.3. 

DuMVILLE: Maurice ROLAND, 12 Ingram Road, East Finch- 
ley, N.2. 

DtunHAM: HEDLEY THEODORE, Graycott, 178 Hall Road, 
Norwich, Norfolk. 

DunpHy : Nora, Donnybrook, Llandudno. 

Dvure__ : Harry, 10 Hammersmith Terrace, W.6. 

DwurRnNIN : LEO, 66 Blenheim Place, Aberdeen. 

Dyer : HAROLD THORNLEY, Melrose, Truro Road, St. Austell, 


Cornwall. 
Dyson: ARTHUR LEWIs, 35 Rawthorpe Lane, Dalton, Hud- 
dersfield. 


Eapes: HuGH ReGinaLp Harry, Beech Barn, Boxgrove 
Road, Guildford. 

EAGLESFIELD: THOMAS LaIpLAw, 3 Gordon Street, Work- 
ington, Cumberland. 

Ear_eE: Ropert Norwoop, 2 Warner Road, 

Easton : HuGuH, 42 Hyde Park Square, W.2. 

EckTon : GEORGE BisHop, Stoneleigh, New Arterial Road, 
Pleckgate, Blackburn. 

EpGar: NORMAN, 43 Polmaire Street, Blaydon-on-Tyne. 

EpMeED: FREDERICK Percy, 15 Ivor Terrace, Westgate-on- 
Sea, Kent. 

Epwarps : REGINALD Victor, co W. H. Colt, Ltd., Bethers- 
den, Kent. 

Epwarpbs: SipNry Roy, 11 Bickham Park Road, Peverell, 
Plymouth, Devon. 

E_per: Ropert WALTER, Castewood, Greenock Avenue, 
Cathcart, Glasgow. 

ELGar: SipNeéy, Woodgrange Cottage, Hornham Hill, 
Salisbury. 

ELLERTON: Epmtunp Movat-KeitH, 50 Burford Gardens, 
Palmers Green, N.13. 

: Mary Feopore 44 Clarendon Road, W.11. 

EMERY: SyDNEY GEORGE, Chalford, Gloucestershire. 

ERITH : RAYMOND CHarLes, 46 Albion Road, Sutton, Surrey, 

Evans : CLirForpD Rea, 16 Friar Street, Reading. 

Evans: Gwitym Carapoc, 1 Colliery Road, Rhosddu, 
Wrexham. 

Everest: ARTHUR Lesiiz, 21 Dungarvan Avenue, Putney, 
S.W.15. 

FairRLess : CHARLES LATHAM, The White House, Promenade, 
Llandudno, N. Wales. 

FAIRWEATHER: JAMES McDonaLtp, 73 Benjamin Road. 
Wrexham, N. Wales. 

Fancott: Epmunp, 26 Sparkenhoe Street, 
Leicester. 

FARMER: LESLIE CHARLES SOLOMON, 97 Bollo Bridge Road 
Acton, W.3. 

FaTHers : THOMas Epwin, Northleigh, near Witney, Oxon. 

Fepesk! : Henry, 220 Park Lane, Aston, Birmingham. 

FENNAMORE : JOHN Epwin, 7 De la Hay Avenue, Plymouth. 

FERNIE: CyRiIL, Weatheroak, 119 Taylor Road, King’s 
Heath, Birmingham. 

Fewster: LioneL Huco, Beech Holme, Heworth-on-Tyne, 
Co. Durham. 

FIELD: CEcIL WILLIAM, 12 Waterford Road, Fulham, S.W.6. 

FIELKER: NATHAN, 14 Bullen House, Collingwood Street, 
Bethnal Green, E.2. 

FirtH : THOMAS FREDERICK, 15 St. Michael’s Square, Chapel- 
town Road, Leeds. 

FIsHER : BARBARA SyBiL HOLT, 16 Grove End Road, N.W.8. 


FISHER: FREDERICK REGINALD, 64 Beckwith Road, Herne 
Hill, S.E.24. 

FISHER: WALTER ROBERT FITzGIBBON, 16 Grove End Road, 
N.W.8. - 

FLEETWOOD-HESKETH : CHARLES PETER FLEETWOOD, 1 Wynd- 
ham Place, W.1. 

FLETCHER: FRANCIS JOHN, Sheepsbridge Lane, Mansfield, 
Notts. 

FoGDEN : JOSEPH, 33 Vernon Road, Leeds. 

Fo_kes : JOHN Homery, Hagley Grange, near Stourbridge, 
Worcester. 

Forses: Hector JOHN, 37A Clarence Parade, Southsea, 
Hants. 

Forp: RicHarp AILWyN LaviINGToN, Rusdon Cottage 
Bloomfield Road, Bath. 

Foster : GEOFFREY ALLBERG, 77 Addison Road, Heve, Sussex. 

Fox: Cyrit Freperick, Charnwood, Kingsbury Avenue, 
St. Albans. 

Fox : KEITH STEPHEN, 19 Brunswick Gardens, W.8. 

FRANCIS: REGINALD Henry, 28 Ker Street, Devonport, 
Plymouth. 

Francis: Ronatp Epwin, The Kiln, Box-End, Kempton, 
Beds. 

FRAZER: WILLIAM BurpoNn, Woodside, Lindisfarne Road, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

FritH: ALFRED GERALD Petter, York Cottage, Yeovil, 
Somerset. 

Fry: Cyrit Haro_p, Montem Villa, 239 Burrage Road, 
Plumstead, S.E.18. 

Fursur: Eric Ronaip, Overdale, Willaston, near Birken- 


head. 

GarRRATT: Etta Mary, 71 Holyhead Road, Handsworth, 
Birmingham. 
GERRARD : PHILLIP, 21 Leonard Avenue, Sherwood, Notting- 

ham. 


Gipps: WILL1AM Downes, 38 Aegis Buildings, Loveday 
Street, Johannesburg, Transvaal, South Africa. 

GILBERT : LEONARD SHALCROSS, 307 Markhouse Road, Leyton. 

Gi1LL: ALEXANDER, 75 Duff Street, Macduff, Banffshire, 
Scotland. 

Henry, Department of Public Works, 
Brisbane, Australia. 

GiLrRoy : RICHARD, 29 Broadway, Maidenhead. 

GINGELL: CLIFFORD, 54 MHendrecafn Road, Penycraig, 


S. Wales. 

GLADWIN: THOMAS RoserT, Hayward Street, Brisbane, 
Australia. 

GLEAVE: JosePH Lea, 36 Church Street, Bradford, Man- 
chester. 


GOLDSMITH : EpwarpD FELIx, 11B Bishopswood Road, Hamp- 
stead Lane, N.6. 

Humpurey HvcGuH, 118 Bishopswood Road, 
Hampstead Lane, N.6. 

Gorpon : Eric, 47 Gorton Street, Pee! Green, Manchester. 

JouHN, Lyndystra, Barr Wood Road, Bramhall, 
Cheshire. 

GRAHAME: ALISTER MALIsE, 4 Ettrick Road, Edinburgh. 

Gray: CHARLES WILLIAM, 93 Comely Bank Avenue, Edin- 
burgh. 

Gray: James Taylor, 245 Saracen Street, Possilpark, 
Glasgow. 

GREEN : CHRISTOPHER, 83 Gunterstone Road, W.14. 

GREENAWAY : GEORGE FRANCIS, 34 Lancaster Road, Eccles 
Old Road, Pendleton, Manchester. 

GREY : JOHN, The White House, Cobham, Surrey. 

Grove: Epwarp ATKINS, King’s Road, Fareham, Hants. 

HaicH: JosepH EpMuND, Panville Maltham, near Hudders 
field, Yorks. 

Hace: ALFRED RoBerT, 26 Murrav Road, S. Ealing, W.5. 

HAMILTON : JOHN Visick, The Vicarage, Windsor. 
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HaNNAM: Francis LAMBSON, 60 Queen’s Road, Wimbledon, 
S.W.19. 

HANSTEIN : SIMON MICHAEL, 77 Clark Street, Stepney, E.1. 

HARDCASTLE: ALBERT JOHN, Arreton Farm, Bashley, New 
Milton, Hants. 

HarpiE: Davip GarDINER, Cockpen Manse, Bonnyrigg, 
Midlothian, Scotland. 

HarpDING: DoucGias Epison, 106 London Road North, 
Lowestoft. 

Harris: LEONARD Davin, 128 King Henry’s Road, N.W.3. 

Harris: SIDNEY WESLEY, 63 Kyrle Road, S.W.11. 

HARRISON : FRANCIS PETROC, St. Benet’s, Wellington Terrace, 
Clevedon, Somerset. 

HARRISON: FRANK PopestTRA, 40 Mount Gold Road, Ply- 


mouth. 

Harvey : Murtet, St. Margarets, Cedar Avenue, E. Barnet, 
Herts. 

HassELL : GORDON FREDERICK, 73 Stanley Road, Hounslow, 
Middlesex. 

Hatton: BryaN Ewart, Brydon, St. Bernard’s Road, 


Olton, Warwickshire. 

HAWKARD: CyRIL, 110 Spotland Road, Rochdale. 

Hawkins: HusBert OswaLp, c 0 Newborn & Smith, 6 New 
Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 

Hawson: HuGu, Spean Cottage, Davidson’s Mains, Mid- 
lothian. 

HENDERSON : Percy PITHIE, 16 Thirlestane Lane, Edinburgh. 

HENNIKER: RICHARD FREDERICK, Carlinwark, Middleton 
Road, Camberley, Surrey. 

HENRY: JOHN VANSTONE, 220 Eastfield Road, Peterborough. 

HepworTH: HENRY FRrebD, 2 Livingstone Road, Blackpool, 


Lancs. 
HerscH: Ropert JosePpH, Hillel House, Glebe Road, 
Cambridge. 
Heywoop: ‘THomas, Ball Hill, Shawclough, Rochdale. 
HILLIER: NorMAN BasiL, Bethune, Sheringham Road, 


Anerley, S.E.20. 
Honpcess : IvAN SYDNEY, Rostrevor, Mannamead, Plymouth. 
HODGKINSON : WILLIAM, 2 Silver Hill Road, Derby. 
Hopcson : Epwarp, 36 Granville Road, Middlesbrough. 
Hopson : Mary AGNES MarGareT, Sandclitf, Reigate. 
HERBERT WILLIAM, 51 Southcote Road, Bourne- 
mouth, Hants. 
Hove: RICHARD FLETCHER, 88 Mill Street, Bradford, Man- 


chester. 
HOLLELY : ARNOLD Ewart, Wayside, Sparken Hill, Worksop, 
Notts. 


HoLroyp : KENNETH DE Courcy, Brocket, Maidenhead. 

Hopkins : GeorGeE, Lyndhurst, Rhosse, Cardiff, Glam. 

Howarp: Francis AYLMER, Gravel Hill, Boxmoor, Herts. 

Howarp: WILLIAM FREDERICK, 113 Durants Road, Ponders 
End, Middlesex. 

Howkins: Ernest GeorGE, 54 Highwoods Road, Mex- 
borough, near Rotherham. 

Huppy: GEorGE VERNON, Greenwich House, Boscawen 
Street, Truro, Cornwall. 

Hvupson: KeirH BisHop, 115 North Coronado Street, Los 
Angeles, California, U.S.A. 

HumpuHrREY: Epwarpb, 90 Curzon Street, Long 
Eaton, Derbyshire. 

HvuTBER: FREDERICK HuBERT, 345 Wharncliffe Gardens, St. 
John’s Wood, N.W.8. 

HUTCHINSON : BENJAMIN MartTIN, Merrion, Gloucester Road, 
Kingston Hill, Surrey. 

INGLIS: FRANK ALEXANDER GREIG, 286 Great Western Road, 
Aberdeen. 

Jackson : HerBert, 14 Anne Road, Handsworth, Birmingham. 

Jamieson: GEORGE LinpsAy AULDjO, Prestonfield, Edin- 
burgh. 

JEFFREY : JOHN, 79 Maxwellton Road, Paisley, Scotland. 
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JERDEN-CooK: ELLis, 7 Richmond Street, Southend-on-Sea, 
Essex. 

JOHNSON : CHRISTOPHER, Weardale House, Sydenham Road, 
West Hartlepool. 

JoLiy : GEORGE JAMES, 35 Arabin Road, Brockley, S.E.4. 

Jones: CHESTER HENRY, Tai Yuan, Loom Lane, Radlett, 
Herts. 

Jones : JosEPH GLYNNE, The Cottage, Llanengan, Abersoch, 
Carnarvonshire. 

Jones: WILLIAM RICHARD, 11 Merton Grove, Bootle, near 
Liverpool, Lancs. 

Joy: Doucrias Bake, Briarwood, Kelston Road, Whit- 
church, near Cardiff. 

KeLHAM: Harry WILKINSON, 28 Golders Green Crescent, 
N.W.11. 

KELLY : GEORGE FREDERICK, Bettwood Dalling, Chorleywood 
Road, Rickmansworth, Herts. 

KENDALL : HENRY, 32 St. Stephens Gardens, St. Margarets-on- 
Thames. 

KENNEDY : ROBERT TERENCE, 34 Chapel Road, Northenden, 
Cheshire. 

KERRISON : WALTER JAMES ERNEST, Bunya Street, Eagle Farm, 
Brisbane, Queensland, Australia. 

KILPIN : RicHarD MEDCALF, 21 Lovaine Avenue, Monkseaton, 
Northumberland. 

KING: JoHN THomson, Rokeby, Titwood Road, Maxwell 
Park, Glasgow. 
KinG: LaurRENCE Epwarp, The 
Common, Brentwood, Essex. 
KiInG : SypDNEY CUTHBERT, 75 Kirkley Park Road, Lowestoft, 
Suffolk. 

Kinc: Wit_it1aM Henry, 4 Heasle Mount, Hyde Park, 
Leeds. 

KINGHAM: Henry, 41 Albion Street, Wallasey, Cheshire. 

KINGSFORD : GEOFFREY MONTAGUE, Birken Trees, Kingswood, 
Tadworth, Surrey. 

KINNIMOUTH : WILLIAM Harpie, 68 Marchmont Crescent, 
Edinburgh. 

KirBy : BRIAN FRANK, 28 Gloucester Road, Dartford, Kent. 

KniGHT: THOMAS WILLIAM, 16 Tweenbrook Avenue, 
Gloucester. 

Lack : KENNETH Rivers, 56 Frederick Street, Loughborough. 

Lacoste : GERALD AUGUSTE CHARLES, 19 Upperton Gardens, 


Wayside, Shenfield 


Eastbourne. 
Lamp: ANDREW JOHN, Rostherne, Corbridge-on-Tyne, 
Northumberland. 


LAMB: WILLIAM, Kaduna, Deneside Road, Darlington. 

Lanc : REGINALD BERNARD, 321 Dickenson Road, Longsight, 
Manchester. 

LASKIE: JOHN GarRNs, Roselynn, Bearsden, near Glasgow. 

Lee: JosePH WILLIAM, Seville House, Rotherham Road, 
Hemsworth, near Pontefract. 

Let : WALTER JOHN, 182 Howard Road, Barking, Essex. 

LEVER: WILFRED SHARPLES, Hylands, Mottram Old Road, 
Gee Cross, near Hyde, Cheshire. 

Lewis: ALFRED JOHN WycLiFFE, 2 Rosehurst Villas, Wood- 
lands Road, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 

Lewis: GILBERT NORMAN,  Balvenie, Road, 
Sundridge Park, Bromley, Kent. 

Lewis : WALTER, 15, Chermside Road, Aigburth, Liverpool. 

LIMMER: ALLAN WILLIAM, Holly Spring Cottage, Bracknell, 
Berks. 

LINDFIELD: Guy REGINALD, Bellcumba Lodge, St. Wine- 
fride’s Road, Littlehampton, Sussex. 

Linpsay : IAN GORDON, 22 Rothesay Terrace, Fdinburgh. 

LitTLe: RICHARD, Station House, South Gosforth, Northum- 
berland. 

LLEWELLYN: GLyN Price, Bryn-Awel, Cymmer, Porth, 
Glamorgan, S. Wales. 

LLoyp: JoHN TrREvoR, 77 Valetta Road, Acton, W.3. 


Orchard 
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LopGE: HERBERT, 9 Malpas Street, off Shaw Street, Oldham. 

LONGLAND: ARCHIBALD TATHAM, 29 St. Peter’s Square, 
Stamford Brook. 

LorRIMER: ALLAN GorRDON, c 0 Houston, 20 Cross Road, 
Meckleriggs, Paisley. 


Lowe: Harotp Dovcias, Kashmir, Milton Grove, 
Wigan. 

Lowe: WitiraAm Louis, 110 Zetland Street, Southport, 
Lancs. 


Lowes : WALTER Epwarp, The Homes, Hextable, Swanley, 
Kent. 

Lowry: Lestiz, Marlborough House, Ryhope, Co. Durham. 

Lums: Harry, Ingwood, West Vale, near Halifax, Yorks. 

Luxton: Epwarp JoHN, Coastguard Station, Kessingland, 
near Lowestoft. 

MacponaLp ALFRED IAN DuNcaN, Roseneath, Troon, N.B. 

MAcDONALD : JOHN, 6 Allan Drive, High Possil, Glasgow. 

MacManus : FREDERICK EDWARD BRADSHAW, 39 Rotherwick 
Road, N.W.11. 

MACGREGOR: JOHN WISHART, 55 Belgrave Road, S.W.1. 

MACKENZIE: ALAN, c/o A. Marshall Mackenzie, 173A Union 
Street, Aberdeen. 

MackINTosH : DovuGLas Matcoim, Holly Lodge, Froxfield 
Green, Petersfield, Hants. 

MackINTOSH* GORDON NasMYTH, 29 Lauriston Gardens, 
Edinburgh. 

Mappick : WILLIAM THomas, 2 Church Street, Kingsbridge, 
South Devon. 

MaltTLaND : JAMES, 18 King Street, Paisley, Scotland. 

MANNING : ROGER Davys, 41 St. George’s Square, S.W.1. 

Marspen: WILLIAM, The Billiard Hall, Fleetwood Road, 
Thornton-le-Fylde. 

Marston : Winston Ewart, 58 Vaughan Street, Coalville, 
near Leicester. 

Martin : Haroup, 15 Cavendish Street, Sheffield. 

MarRTIN-SMITH: DoNnatp Frank, The Briars, 
Barnet. 

Massie: Davip Mearns, 11 Cleveleys Grove, Higher Brough- 
ton, Manchester. 

MatrHew : Ropert HoGG, 43 Minto Street, Edinburgh. 

Maysury : Matrruew, 64 Albion Road, Dalston, E.8. 


Arkley, 


MayMAN: LestiE GILPIN, 129 Newland Avenue, Hull, 
Yorks. 

McCONNEL : KENNETH HAMLYN, 34 Sydney Street, Chelsea, 
5.W.3. 


McEwan: MarcGaret JEAN, 19 Elgin Terrace, Dowanhill, 
Glasgow, W.1. 

MecINtyre: Donato, ‘Tarfside, West Villas, Stockton-on- 
Tees. 

Meap: Roperr Cuarves, Gunville House, East Coker, 
Yeovil, Somerset. 


Meren: Husert Lestizr, g Reigate Road, Seven Kings, 
Essex. 

MELLOR: FRANK, Bankfield Road, Armitage Bridge, Hudders- 
field. 

MICKLETHWAITE: DanieL Marriott, 3 Staverton Road, 
Oxtord. 


MILLINGTON : ARTHUR Henry, Dalkeith, 1 Talbot Road, 
Wembley, Middlesex. 


Mitts: Cyrit Ross Besror, Leighton House, Park Road, 
Cromer. 

Muirams : DeNNIs GeorGE, University College, Gower Street, 

Morrattr : JOHN BuRN, 120 Main Street, Spittal, Berwick-on- 
‘Tweed. 

MoLtison: WILLIAM, 258 Blackness Road, Dundee, 
Scotland. 


Moore : Erngst CLIFFORD, 20 West Avenue, Leicester. 


Moore: Resta WILLIAM, Stirling, 16 Amherst Road, 


Bexhil!. 
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Morris : ALEXANDER GEORGE, 20 Heath Hurst Road, Hamp- 
stead, N.W.3. 

Morris: RONALD STANLEY, 34 Knightland Road, Upper 
Clapton, E.5. 

Morris : TREVOR, 162 Rhys Street, Tredlaw, Rhondda, South 
Wales. 

Morrison : ALEXANDER JAMES WILSON, 40 Drummond Place, 
Edinburgh. 

MorRISON : JAMES, 23 Holborn Road, Aberdeen, Scotland. 


MoseLty: Epna, 10 Cavendish Road, St. John’s Wood, 
N.W.8. 

MOovuNTFORD: PHILIP GEORGE, 25 Richmond Wood Road, 
Bournemouth. 

Mowsray : JOHN GRAEME, Oceania Terrace, Manly, Brisbane, 
Australia. 


Muir: Haro_p JOHN, 20 Montgomery Street, Edinburgh. 

Murray: Eric, 20 Karslake Road, Wavertree, Liverpool. 

Murray : JAMEs Mackie, 5 Dick Place, Edinburgh. 

NaIsH: JOHN Sipney, Grey Gables, Norfolk Road, Bury St. 
Edmunds. 

NASH : Epwarp TinDAL ELWIN, 16 Woodstock Road, Bedford 
Park, W.4. 

NasH : VIVIAN LeEsLiz£, 7 Duncan Terrace, N.1. 

NEIL: CHARLES ARTHUR WELLS, Aorangi, 53 
Gardens, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 

NEWMAN: ARTHUR RICHARD PoINTING, Laburnum House, 
Ram Hill, Coalpit Heath, near Bristol. 

NEWNHAM : Howarb, 155 Mason’s Hill, Bromley, Kent. 

: Gustavus Fiitcrort, Fir View, Culverden Park 
Road, Tunbridge Wells. 

NICOLSON : MALCOLM, c/o J. Jordans, Esq., 12 Castle Street, 
Edinburgh. 

Noap: RicHARD MeERvyN, The Den, Perth, Scotland. 

NortH : Epwin SAMUEL LitrHGow, Arosa, Amersham Hill, 
High Wycombe. 


Chalkwell 


Oakes : COLIN SINCLAIR RycroFT, 28 Surrey Road, Harrow, 
Middlesex. 

OrMrRoD: FrANcIs JAMES Massey, 16 Beech Grove, Hoole, 
Chester. 


PALFREY : ARTHUR, 26 Commins Road, Polsloe Park, Exeter. 

PALMER: Evitas WILLIAM, 56 Fore Street, Upper Edmonton, 
N.18. 

PARELKAR : SHANKERRAS HARRISCHANDRA, 1312 Parel Village, 
near Government House, Parel, Bombay, India. 

PARKER: FRANCIS WILLIAM CyRIL, 30 Southgate Street, 
Bath, Somerset. 

PARKER: HepLey, 22 Addington Mansions, Highbury. 

Parsons : LesLtie Harry, Waverley Hotel, Horsham, Sussex. 

PATERSON : LENNOX DuNpas, Lochside House, Hami!ton, 
Lanarkshire. 

PayNE: RoBert WILLIAM, 154 Friar Street, Reading. 

PayNE: WILLIAM ARTHUR, 16 Great Cumberland Mews, 
Seymour Place, W.1. 

PEARSON : CHARLES Epwarps, 18 Dalton Square, Lancaster. 


PEARSON: RatpH Henry, 143 Park Avenue, Northfleet, 
Kent. 
PENN : WILLIAM Henry MILNER, The Whym, Bosham, near 


Chichester, Sussex. 
PeskeTT: Harry MICHAEL, 2 Ranelagh Road, Redhill, Surrey. 
Perers : HENRY ALBAN, 8 Union Road, Pennsylvania, Exeter. 
PHILLIPS : HOWARD STANLEY, 1 Lowe Street, Wolverhampton. 
Roy Lovett, 15 Routh Road, S.W.18. 
PICKFORD : ALFRED, 55 Brighton Road, Birkdale, Southport. 
PLAYNE : Epbwarb, Bancrofts, Woodford Green, Essex. 


PLews: Epwarb, Pilmoor Cottage, Richmond, 
Yorks. 

PoLttex: Gustave Eric, 49 Wendell Road, Shepherds Bush, 
W..12. 

Potrock: JOHN WILLEY, 241 Byron Road, Wealdstone 
Middlesex. 
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Ports: Wiutt1am Newsy, 128 Villiers Road, Willesden 
Green, N.W.10. 
PeatT: ARTHUR RONALD, Newlands, 6 Pavilion Square, 


Scarborough. 

PricE: PuHILip JOHN, 193 Station Road, Stechford, near 
Birmingham. 

PvLLEN: ALBERT, Works Department, Customs House, 
Shanghai, China. 


PULLINGER : SIDNEY LEONARD, 26 Maindee Parade, Newport, 
Mon. 

RATHBONE: GEORGE, 52 Queen Anne Street, Skelton, Stoke- 
on-Trent. 

RAYNER: CEcIL CHARLES, 30 Hewish Road, Silver Street, 
Edmonton, N.18. 

ReaD: JEAN HELEN, Flushing House, Great Bookham, 


Surrey. 

Repwoop : REGINALD SEYMOUR, 56 Market Place, Chippen- 
ham, Wilts. 

RENNY: ELEANOUR MarGArRET, Allrighton, near Wolver- 
hampton. 


REUBEN : SAMUEL SIMON, 46 Torrington Square, W.C.1. 

Rice: Epwin Raydale, Castle Road, Sandall, 
Wakefield. 

RICHARDS : JAMES MauDeE, 33B Clanricarde Gardens, W.2. 

RICHARDSON : FREDERICK, Burneston House, Epsom Road, 
Guildford. 

RICHARDSON : Maurice STuarT, Glen Cottage, Chorley Wood, 
West Watford, Herts. 

RISBRIDGER : HENRY JOSEPH, Ivydene, The Bass, Guildford. 

RITCHIE: JOHN ARCHIBALD, 3 Chicherton Court, Crawford 
Street, W.1. 

RITCHIE: JAMES WaTSON, co Mrs. Duncan, 8 Thirlestane 
Road, Edinburgh. 

RircHiE: THomas, 59 Gloucester Crescent, Regent’s Park, 
N.W.1. 

RIVIERE: RAYMOND Briton, 38 Abercorn Place, St. John’s 
Wood, N.W. 

Henry Pierce, Viewmount, Wormit-on-Tay, N.B. 

Roserts : Davip, 118 Church Road, Erdington, Birmingham. 

RoBerts : NORMAN HarGRAVE, 10 Penraevon Grove, Mean- 
wood Road, Leeds. 

ROBERTSON : GORDON WILLIAM, 69 Woodend Drive, Jordan- 
hill, Glasgow. 

ROBERTSON : JOHN, Palé, Llandderfel, Merioneth, N. Wales. 

ROBINSON : HaroLp Conyers, 10 Sunny Bank, Hull. 

Rocers : THomas Howarb, 192 Alcester Road South, King’s 
Heath, Birmingham. 

Rotes: Vicror Howarp Norman, Hillingdon, 52 Albany 
Road, Salisbury. 

RosE: JOHN CRUICKSHANK, 103 Rosebery Road, Muswell 
Hill, N.10. 

Ross: Bast ARMSTRONG, 76 Warton Terrace, Heaton, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Ross: CaROLINE MacDonaLp, 28 Fountainhall Road, 
Aberdeen. 

Ross : Hucu MicuaeL, 36 Hurlingham Road, Fulham, 5.W.6. 

Row Lanpbs: Berry, 10 Harcourt House, Cavendish Square, 
W.1. 

RucG: Eric, Hamlet Court, Westclitf-on-Sea, Essex. 

RuLE: Freperick, 48 Balham Park Road, Balham, 5.W.12. 

RUuTHVEN: CyriL Norton, Gowrie, Rosebery Avenue, 
Leighton Buzzard, Beds. 

SALTER: Epwarp THomas, 33 Roderick Road, Hampstead, 
N.W.3. 

SALVIN : THOMAS Epwarp, 118 Broom Road, Rotherham. 

SARGENT: Harry LIoneL, 48 Brynland Avenue, Bishopston, 
Bristol. 

SaunpERS : Dyce CHALMERS, 34 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 

SCHOLEFIELD: CHARLES FRANCIS, Waverley, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, Roundhay, Leeds. 
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SCHUPBACH: FREDERIC JacQgurs ALEXANDRE, 21 Alexandra 
Court, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 

SCOTLAND: JAMES CLASON, Mossgiel, Airdrie, N.B. 

Scott: Ropert Duncan, Eldercroft, Cassio Road, Watford, 
Herts. 

WuILLiAM JOHN, 71 Plymouth Road, Penarth, S. 
Wales. 

Searcy: KENNETH ALISTER MILLER, 59 Lucknow Avenue, 
Mapperley Park, Nottingham. 

SELBY : ROBERT BARNEY JACK, 37 Durward Street, E.1. 

SEWELL: Rupert STANLEY THOMAS, 14 Brightside Road, 
S.E.13. 

SHAND: GEORGE SHAW, 54 Kingarth Street, Crosshill, 
Glasgow. 

SHAPLAND: MArGArReET Joy, Bellaine House, Pilton, Barn- 
staple, N. Devon. 

SHARP : CLIFFORD WILKINSON, 230 Lytham Road, Blackpool. 

SHAW: RosBert, 4 Crownest Road, Bingley, Yorks. 

SHELBOURN : ALFRED PoyNerR, 49 Grove Street, New Balder- 
ton, Newark, Noits. 

SHELLEY: STANLEY LLEWELLYN, Council House, High 
Street, Billericay, Essex. 

SHEPPARD: CyRIL ALFRED FREDERICK, The Red Gable, 
Greenford, Middlesex. 

SHEPHARD: RUPERT NORMAN, 53 Sotheby Road, Highbury, 

SHERREN : BRIAN COURTENAY, 15 Radcliffe Road, Winchmore 
Hill, N.21. 

SIDEBOTTOM : JOHN GRISEDALE, 12 Burley Lodge Road, Leeds. 

SIMMONS: CHARLES Howarp, 21 Berkeley Mews, Portman 
Square, W.1. 

Srmpson: RoBERT ALISON CREIGHTON, Greyshiels, Kirk- 
stall Lane, Leeds. 

SINCLAIR: ALFRED, The College of Art, Edinburgh. 

SINGLEMAN: JacK ANDREW, 40 Clarence Gate Gardens, 
Regent’s Park, N.W. 

SLATER : HERBERT, 8 Appleby Street, Blackburn. 

Smart: GEORGE Ingleside, Crowborough, Sussex. 

SmiTH: Davip ALFRED GEORGE, c 0 The Architectural Asso- 
ciation, 34 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 

SMITH: FRANK HALLIBURTON, 19 Redington Road, Hamp- 
stead, N.W.3. 

SMITH: JAMEs, 160 Cambridge Drive, Glasgow. 

SMITH : LEONARD BEDDELL, 142 Lordship Road, N.16. 

SMITH : WILLIAM JOHN, g Mayhill Road, Charlton, S.E.7. 

SmitH: WILFRED JAMES JOHN, 33 Artillery Street, Tower 
Bridge Road, S.E.1. 

Soper: Dorotuy Malcolm’s Mount, Stonehaven, 
Kincardineshire. 

SPEAR: WILLIAM ARTHUR JOHN, The Ship Hotel, Mundesley. 

SPENCE: ARTHUR, 46 Woodlands Terrace, Darlington. 

SPENCE: Basi, 82 Thirlestane Road, Edinburgh. 

SPENCER: HaroL_p CHARLES, 44 Church Road, Stockingford, 
Nuneaton. 

STATHAM: CoLtn WALTER, 34 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 

STEVENS : ARTHUR JAMEs, 11 Cambridge Road, Aldershot. 

STEVENSON : RALPH WEBBER, 3 Susans Road, Eastbourne. 

STEWART: HAROLD STANLEY EpWaARD BERTRAND, Carlton 
House, Blackbird Road, Leicester. 

STEWART : JOHN Henry Fraser, Whitehouse, Lanark, N.B. 

STEWART : REGINALD, 16 King Street, Ulverston, Lancs. 

Stokes : Davip Dominic Scott, 3 Mulberrv Walk, S.W.3. 

Stott : Rona.p, 84 The Mount, York. 

STOWELL: Rex Repron, The Schoolhouse, 38 Church Street, 
Lenton, Birmingham. 

SUTCLIFFE: BRIAN LISTER, 44 Temple Fortune Hill, N.W.11. 

SUTHERLAND: WILLIAM T., g Falcon Avenue, Edinburgh. 

TTANKARD : SAMUEL HERBERT, 69 Esplanade, Scarborough. 

TAYLOR: FREDERICK ERNEST, 8 Morecambe Terrace, More- 
cambe. 
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TAYLOR: WILLIAM Rosert Hector, Glassel, Aberdeenshire. 

TEMPLEMAN: KENNETH FREDERICK, 22 Brynglas Road, 
Newport, Mon. 

TEMPLETON : FRANK Orr, 2 Kelvin Drive, Glasgow, N.W. 

THATCHER: CARL AuGusT EMIL, No. 2 Bungalow, South 
Lock, Alexandra Docks, Newport, Mon. 

Tua Tun Mauna, 138 Fellows Road, Swiss Cottage, N.W.3. 

THEOBALD: ROBERT COURTENAY, The Manse, Troutbeck 
Bridge, Windermere. 

THISTLETHWAITE: Eric IRVING, 80 Glen View Road, Burnley. 

THomMas: CHARLES HENRY LLEWELLIN, 12 Alma _ Road, 
Clifton, Bristol. 

THompson :: Eric, Ellesmere, Wigston Fields, Leicester. 

THompson : JACK Scott, 130 Queen’s Gate, S. Kensington, 
S.W.7. 

THOMPSON : WILLIAM, 51 Natal Road, Ilford, Essex. 

THOMSON: LesLIE GRAHAME, Inglewood, 18 Hermitage 
Drive, Edinburgh. 

TuHorPE: ALBERT NEWTON, Cemetery Lodge, Fulford, near 
York. 

TippETts: RussELL WARDLE, 47 Alexander Road, Acocks 

Green, Birmingham. 

Topp : GEorGE RICHARD, 68 Hucknall Road, Nottingham. 

TopMAN: KENNETH Ross, 172 Burbage Road, Dulwich 
Village, S.E. 

Toy : CLEMENT GEORGE, 2 Duffield Road, Derby. 

‘TRENT : WILLIAM SYDNEY, 6 Broad Street Place, E.C.2. 

‘TRUBSHAWE : WOLSTAN VyYVYANT, Little Thaxted, Hay Lane, 
N.W.9. 

‘TURNBULL : THOMAS HUMPHREY, I0 Nattress Street, Trimdon 
Station, Co. Durham. 

TURNER: FREDERICK JOHN WILLIAM, I 
Buildings, Walton Street, Chelsea, S.W. 

TUTHILL : WILLIAM Francis, The Avenue, Sheringham. 

TTWENTYMAN: ALFRED RICHARD, Bilbrook Manor, Codsall, 
Staffs. 

Twicc: LesLiE, Dormy House, Walton-on-Hill, 
near Tadworth, Surrey. 

TYRRELL: WILLIAM JOHN, Red Croft, Shorncliffe Road, 
Folkestone. 


UNDERHILL : ALFRED, 186 Fernhead Road, Maida Hill, W.9. 


VETCHINSKY : ALEC, 45 Gloucester Road, Regent’s Park, N.W.1. 

VEVERS : JOHN PaTRICK, 26 Vernon Road, Bridlington. 

WaAKEHAM: PHILIP OLIVER GEORGE, 3 Kinterbury Terrace, 
Bull Point, St. Budeaux, Devonport. 

WALKDEN : JOHN STANLEY, Kenmore, Dales Avenue, White- 
field, Manchester. 

WALKER: RICHARD MELVILLE, The 
Lane, S.W.15. 

WALKER : STANSFELD THOMAS, 5 Harrington Court, S.W.7. 

WaLL: Mary LILIAN Joy, 78 Westmoreland Road, Bromley, 
Kent. 

WALLER: Rosert Eric, 42 White Hart Street, Mansfield. 

Wa : DouGias THomas, 84 Woodbourne Avenue, S.W.16. 

WALMSLEY : WILLIAM GEORGE, 120 Ribbleton Lane, Preston, 
Lancs. 

WARBURTON : GEOFFREY EGERTON, 1 St. James’s Street, S.W.1 

Warp: Basit RosBert, 11 Clement’s Inn Passage, W.C.2. 

WATSON : FRANK COoopPER, 22 Woodville Road, Leicester. 

Watson: JoHN, 7 Church Road, Giffnock, Renfrewshire, 
Scotland. 

Watson: JoHN Henry, 1 Carlisle Avenue, Donnybrook, 
Dublin. 

WavucH: Davip Stark Reip, 1 Maitland Avenue, Glasgow, 
S.1. 

WESTERMAN : ALBERT EDWIN, 80 St. James’s Avenue, Becken- 
ham, Kent. 

WHEATLEY : ARTHUR HENRY, c/o A. N. Prentice, Esq., 10 Nor- 
folk Street, Strand, W.C.2. 


Marlborough 


Limes, Roehampton 
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WHEATLEY : FREDERICK GORDON, 10 Kemplay Road, Hamp. 
stead, N.W.3. 

WHITAKER: LEONARD, 
Chapeltown, Leeds. 

WuiTE: CLAUDE NEVILLE, San Remo, Church Hill Road, 
Solihull, near Birmingham. 

WHITEHEAD : EDWARD RONALD, 83 Sinclair Road, W. Ken- 
sington, W.14. 

WHITEMAN : HERBERT WILLIAM, Hawthorns, Stoke Green, 
Coventry. 

Witcox: JoHN WALLAcE, 421 Holloway Road, London, N.7. 

WILDE: JAcK, 29 Oaklands Road, Kersal, Manchester. 

WILkes : Harry ARTHUR HERBERT, 49 Bevington Road, Aston 
Manor, Birmingham. 

WILLARD; VERNON ARTHUR, Shellwood, Coonoor, Nilgiris, 
South India. 

WILLIAMS : GEOFFREY LAURENCE, 139 Ivor Road, Sparkhill, 
Birmingham. 

WILLIAMS : Percy THEODORE, West Cottage, Upper Hatherley, 
near Cheltenham. 

WILLIAMSON: HERBERT LEONARD, Budworth House, Islip 
Road, Sunnymead, Oxford. 

WILLIS : NORMAN JAMES SIDNEY, 100 Malvern Road, Kilburn 
Park, N.W.6. 

WILLouGHBy : Henry FRaANcIs, 9 Lansdowne Road, Croydon. 

WILLSON : GEORGE HERBERT, The Vicarage, Lyme Regis, 
Dorset. 

WILSON : CHARLES AuGUsTUS, Merrimac, Gloucester Road, 
Cheltenham. 

WILson : Epwarp Douc tas, 31 Cambridge Street, W.C.2. 

WILSON : JOHN CRAVEN, Langside, Selbourne Road, Sidcup. 

WILSON: JAMES WILLIAM GILCHRIST, Shrublands, St. 
Mildred’s Avenue, Birchington, Kent. 

WINGATE: JAMES WesT CLELAND, 14 Wellshot Drive, Cam- 
buslang, Scotland. 

WinGaATE: MicHAEL MELVILLE FENTON, 45 
Terrace, Hyde Park, W.2. 

Woop: CuHar.es, North Villa, Vale of Health, Hampstead, 


Burnholme, Montreal Avenue, 


Cambridge 


Woop: Puitie Epwarp, 19 Forrest Avenue, Marsh, Hudders- 
field. 

Wooprow: ALAN Carr, 27 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, 
S.W.5. 

Wootton : FRANK, Trewen, Victoria Avenue, Bloxwich. 

Wotton : GeorGE Trevor, Haulfryn, Mold. 

WRIGHT: Francis WILLIAM, 81 Crimicar Lane, Fulwood, 
Sheffield. 

WRIGHT: JOHN HeEskKETH, Rose Cottage, Walton Inferior, 
Warrington. 

ROLAND tis, 21 Haughton Road, Handsworth, 
Birmingham. 

WRINCH : Beris, Redroofs, High Road, Felixstowe. 

Wy ie: FREDERICK RosBerT, 2 St. Mary’s Place, Glasgow, W. 

YEATMAN: Ipa M., Shaftesbury House, St. Mary’s Row, 
Birmingham. 

YorKE: Francis REGINALD STEVENS, Llwynon, Ivor Road, 
Redditch. 

YounG: ARNOLD, Glen-Maye, Gedling, Notts. 


ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 
INSURANCE SCHEME, FOUNDED 1923. 

All kinds of insurances negotiated: Life, Motor Cars, 
Burglary, Protection of Buildings in course of erection, etc. 
Over £200,000 has already been insured. Enquiries to the 
Secretary, A.B.S., will meet with immediate attention. 

Architects’ Benevolent Society, 
9 Conduit Street, W.1. 

Telephone : Mayfair 0434. 
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EXHIBITION OF DESIGNS OF STUDENTS OF 
RECOGNISED SCHOOLS FOR EXEMPTION 
FROM THE R.I.B.A. FINAL EXAMINATION. 

The designs of Students of recognised Schools exempted 
from the R.I.B.A. Final Examination, with the exception 
of the subject of Professional Practice, will be exhibited 
from Monday, 13 September, to Thursday, 23 September, 
inclusive, from 10.0 a.m. to 7.0 p.m. daily, in the Galleries 
of the R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. Saturdays to 
2.0 p.m. 

The R.I.B.A. Board of Architectural Education Silver 
Medal for recognised Schools is awarded for the best set 
of designs submitted. This year the following Schools, 
which have courses of five or more years’ duration, 
recognised by the R.I.B.A. for exemption from the 
R.I.B.A. Final Examination, have sent exhibits :— 

The Robert Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. 

The Edinburgh College of Art, 

The Glasgow School of Architecture, 

The University of Liverpool, 

The Architectural Association, London, 

The Bartlett School of Architecture, University of 

London, 

The Victoria University, Manchester, 

The McGill University, Montreal. 

In addition, drawings have been received from the 
Department of Architecture of the Technical College, 
Cardiff, and from the School of Architecture, Leeds 
School of Art (at present recognised for exemption from 
the R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination), certain of whose 
Students have been granted special exemption from the 
R.I.B.A. Final Examination, with the exception of that 
portion of the Examination relating to Professional 
Practice. 


REGISTRATION AS PROBATIONER R.I.B.A. 

Special attention is called to the fact that, except in 
very special cases, a Headmaster’s Certificate will not 
be accepted as a qualification for registration as Proba- 
tioner R.I.B.A. after 1 October 1927, and no one will 
be registered as a Probationer unless that person has 
passed one of the recognised public examinations in the 
required subjects. 

A list of the examinations recognised may be obtained 
free at the R.I.B.A. 


R.I.B.A. EXAMINATIONS. 
JUNE AND JULY 1926. 

The questions set at the Intermediate and Final (or Special) 
Examinations held in June and July 1926 have been published 
and are on sale at the Royal Institute, price 1s. 6d. (exclusive of 
postage). 


Notices 


INFORMAL ILLUSTRATED LECTURE ON 
ARCHITECTURE FOR WORKERS IN THE 
BUILDING TRADES. 

The Council of the R.I.B.A. are holding an Informal 
Illustrated Lecture on Architecture confined to workers 
in the building trades. ‘This lecture will take place on 
Thursday, 7 October 1926, at 7.30 p.m., at the R.I.B.A., 
9 Conduit Street, W.1. The subject will be ‘‘ The Job,” 
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and the lecturer will be Mr. L. Sylvester Sullivan, 
F.R.I.B.A., Hon. Secretary of the Board of Architectural 
Education. 

All men employed in the work of building are cordially 
invited, admission being free. Buffet refreshments will 
be served at 7.30 p.m. before the lecture. 


ARCHITECTS’ DEFENCE UNION. 
The attention of members is particularly drawn to the 
leaflet enclosed with this issue of the JOURNAL, in which 
the objects of the proposed Union are outlined. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 

Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship class are reminded that, if they wish 
to take advantage of the election to take place on 
29 November 1926, they should send the necessary 
nomination forms to the Secretary R.I.B.A. not later 
than 2 October 1926. 


LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP. 

The attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions 
of Section IV, clause 4 (b) and (cii), of the Supplemental 
Charter of 1925. Licentiates who are eligible and 
desirous of transferring to the Fellowship can obtain 
full particulars on application to the Secretary R.I.B.A., 
stating the clause under which they propose to apply 
for nomination. 

R.I.B.A. JOURNAL. 

The attention of all Members is specially called to the 
importance of taking every legitimate opportunity of 
enhancing the advertising value of the R.I.B.A. JOURNAL. 
This does not mean that members are expected to urge 
contractors and manufacturers to advertise in the JOURNAL; 
they can, however, do a great deal if they will read the 
JoURNAL regularly and avoid any needless depreciation of 
its advertising value. 


ROOMS FOR ARBITRATIONS, ETC. 
Convenient rooms for arbitrations, etc., are now avail- 
able for hire at No. 28 Bedford Square, W.C.1, at a fee 
of £2 2s. per day. All enquiries with regard to vacant 
dates, etc., should be addressed to Mr. C. McArthur 
Butler at that address. 


R.I.B.A. KALENDAR, 1926-27. 

The Kalendar for the coming Session is now in course of 
preparation. Changes of address, etc., should be notified to 
the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1., as soon as 
possible. 


Competitions 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS BUILDING AT GENEVA. 

The conditions of the competition for the new building 
at Geneva have been received. The jury consists of 
M.H.P. Berlage (The Hague), Sir John J. Burnet (Lon- 
den), M. Charles Gato (Madrid), M. Joseph Hoffman 
(Vienna), M. Victor Horta (Brussels), President; M. 
Charles Lemaresquier (Paris), M. Karl Moser (Zurich), 
M. Attilio Muggia (Bologna), M. Ivar Tengbom (Stock- 
holm). ‘The competition will be open until 25 January 1927. 
Total cost including the architect’s fees should in no 
case exceed the total sum of 13 million Swiss francs. 
Copies of the conditions may be obtained at the Secre- 
tariat, Geneva, at a cost of 20 Swiss francs. 
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CENOTAPH FOR LIVERPOOL. 

The Corporation of Liverpool invite architects to sub- 
mit designs in competition for a Cenotaph to be erected 
on a site on the plateau in front of St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool. Assessor, Professor C. H. Reilly, O.B.E. [F.]. 
Premiums, £200, £150, £100, and £50. Last day for re- 
ceiving designs 30 September 1926. Total cost £10,000 
For conditions apply to Town Clerk, Municipal Build- 
ings, Liverpool. 

RECONSTRUCTION OF THE MOSQUE OF 

AMROU, CAIRO, COMPETITION. 

Members of the Royal Institute who are considering 
taking part in the above competition are strongly recom- 
mended to consult the Secretary R.I.B.A. before deciding 
to compete. 


SCHEME FOR BUILDING LARGE 
RESIDENCES, CAIRO. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of Members to the fact that the conditions of the 
above competition are not in accordance with the 
Regulations of the R.I.B.A. The Competitions Com- 
mittee are in negotiation with the promoters in the hope 
of securing an amendment. In the meantime Members 
are advised to take no part in the competition. 
COMPETITION FOR THE LAYOUT OF HOUSES 

ON PENY-WAUN SITE. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of Members to the fact that the Conditions of the 
above Competition are not in accordance with the Regu- 
lations of the R.I.B.A. The Competitions Committee 
are in negotiation with the promoters in the hope of 
securing an amendment. In the meantime Members 
are advised to take no part in the Competition. 

MANCHESTER TOWN HALL EXTENSION. 
PRELIMINARY COMPETITION. 

The Corporation of the City of Manchester invite 
architects to submit designs in competition for the Town 
Hall Extension, Municipal Offices, and Public Reference 
Library proposed to be erected on a site adjoining the 
Town Hall. Assessors, Mr. T. R. Milburn [F.], Mr. 
Robert Atkinson [F.] and Mr. Ralph Knott [F.]. Last 
day for questions 2 October 1926. Final date for sub- 
mission of designs 8 January 1927. Conditions may be 
obtained by applying to the Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
Manchester, and depositing {1 Is. 


Members’ Column 


MESSRS. LEWIS SOLOMON & 


SON 

Mr: M. N.. 
Solomon in partnership, the nan 
Solomon & Son. 

Che firm has moved 
Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1 

PARTNERSHIP OR PRACTICI 

ARCHITECTURAL PRACTICE (or partnershiy 
bv Associate R.I.B.A. Reasonable price paid for genuine business 
Country or town. Apply Box 1196, c/o The Se R.1B.A.. 
4 Conduit Street, London, W.1 

WANTED to purchase: well-established Practice or 
in a prosperous Country Town, Apply 
R.I.B.A., o Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

A.R.I.B.A 5) desires partnership, or post with view t6 partner- 
ship, in London or the provinces. h 


F.R.ILB.A., has 


its offices from 133 Moor 


WANTED 


wanted to purchase 
retary 
Partnership 


Box 8608, c/o Secretary 


Trained in recognised School 
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of Architecture (full-time course), and nine years’ general «tice 
experience, Chief assistant for two years. Use of own London 
office address and ‘phone could continue. Box 3926, c/o The 
Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

F.R.I.B.A., age 42, requires Junior Partnership or position of 
trust with view to same with good established firm of Architects 
in London or South. First-class London experience. Smal] 
capital available. Keen and active.—Reply Box 6244, c/o The 
Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

PRACTICE FOR SALE. 

SMALL Practice for sale in Country town, 25 miles from London, 
Present owner (Associate R.I.B.A.) has obtained official appoint- 
ment which necessitates giving up private practice.—Apply Pox 
3332, c/o The Secretary R.I.B.A., g Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

TO. LET. 

OrriceE to Let, John Street, Bedford Row. Well lighted, quiet, 
self-contained room. 452 p.a., inclusive of electric light, telephone, 
cleaning. Typing and attendance by arrangement.—Box 1396, 
c/o The Secretary R.1.B.A., y Conduit Street, London, 

A.R.I.B.A., wishing to conduct his practice largely from his 
private residence in country, desires to let, furnished or unfurnished, 
his small West End office, himself retaining a small interest therein, 
One who might be willing to enter into some working arrangement 
preferred.—Applv Box 8926, c/o The Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit 
Street, London, W.1. 

STUDENT RECOMMENDED. 

A.R.I.B.A. wishes to recommend a young Dutch Student of 
Architecture who has just completed a Technical School Course 
in Utrecht and is anxious to enter an Architect's office in England 
ice the purpose of gaining experience in English methods—more 
particularly in housing work.—Apply Box 1096, c/o The Secretary 
R.I.B.A., Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

CORRESPONDENT WANTED. 

PP. R.I.B.A., with well-established practice in India, desires to 
correspond with a well-established Architect in London with a 
view to a working arrangement or disposal of share of practice.— 
Reply Box 3086, c/o The Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 

Messrs. J. J. CRowre and Stockrorp CARELEss, AA.R.I.B.A., 
have removed trom 7 New Square, Lincoln's Inn, to 2 Garden Court 
femple, E.C.4. 

Mr. S. H. Lowern [4.1], Architect and Surveyor, has changed 
his address to ** Westways,’’ The Mount, Fetcham Park, Leather- 
head, Surrey. 

Mr. ARTHUR BARTLET? 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

OFFICE WANTED. 

F.R.E.B.A. requires unfurnished office, two small rooms or one 
with use of general office. W. or W.C. district. Please state full 
particulars with inclusive terms.—Box 3387, c/o The Secretary 
R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

LICENTIATE requires desk accommodation, for few hours daily, 
in West End office, near Oxford Circus. Occasional assistance will 
be required by arrangement and some typing.—Reply Box 7112, 
c/o The Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

Two orrtces required in neighbourhood of Bediord Square, one 
about 490 ft. square and one smaller.—Reply Box 3424, ¢.¢ The 
Secretary R.ILB.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

TRADE CATALOGUES. 

Mr. Asurey F, Benyamin [A.] has changed his address to 
98 George Street, Portman Square, W.1 (Telephone : Langham 
sobr), and will be glad to receive trade catalogues, 

Messrs. Lanper & Kemp have opened an office at 21 Bedford 
Row, W.C.1 (Telephone : Chancery 82583), and would be glad to 
receive trade catalogues. 

Mr. Craup H. Benwe ct, L.R.I.B.A., Southam Chambers, 
Waltham Street, Hull, would be glad to receive trade catalogues. 
APPOINTMENT WANTED. 

Arcurrecr (A.R.I.B.A.), age 27, at present Chief Assistant with 
large West Country firm, desires responsible position, or assistant- 
ship with view to partnership. Large experience in successiul 
competition work, public buildings, shops, ete. Exper enced 
survevor and leveller. Excellent references.—-Reply Box 5353, 
c/o The Secretary R.I.B.A., o Conduit Street, London, W.1 


[I’.| has changed his address to 18 Adam 


R.I1.B.A. JOURNAL. 
Date of Publication—1926: 16 October. 
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